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“Puritan” leading “Genesta” in the second race for the America’s Cup in 1885. From a 
drawing by J. O. Davidson which appeared in “Leslie’s Weekly” 


Vale, “Puritan!” 
By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


the south shore of Cape Cod, was marked by the 

placing on a tall spar that overlooks the waters of 
adjacent Nantucket Sound, of a brass tablet bearing 
the following inscription: 


Mast of the Sloop “‘ Puritan” of Boston, 
Successful Defender of the America’s Cup 
Against the English Cutter ‘‘Genesta”’ 
September 14th and 16th, 1885 


How this mast which carried the canvas and rigging 
of the Puritan through her triumphant first year, in 
which she not only defeated the Genesta, but won the 
Goelet Cup (forever after the Puritan Cup of the East- 
ern Yacht Club), reached a final stopping place on the 
summer estate of John W. Horner, of New York, is 
almost as interesting a tale as that of the yacht herself, 
from her launching that bright May morning 46 years 
ago, to her abandonment on the beach in far off St. 
Vincent, one of the Cape Verde Islands. 

For some years after the Puritan, then a packet ves- 
sel, sailed out of Narragansett Bay on her last Trans- 
atlantic voyage, it was thought that her fate had been 
that of the Mayflower, her successor, which had been lost 
at sea three years before. But in 1915 the old Cup yacht 
was discovered laying quietly at anchor at Porto Gorda 
by W. Cameron Forbes, son of a member of the Puritan 
syndicate, an enthusiastic yachtsman and owner of the 
12-metre Onawa, at present serving in Tokio as Ameri- 
can ambassador to Japan. 

What happened to the old Cup yacht after Mr. 


T HE opening of the yachting season at Wianno, on 


Forbes gave her a final salute, was not learned until 
some months ago, when her last commander, John 
Lopes, on a trip to New Bedford, related the fate of the 
pride of Boston to Pardon B. Gifford, the veteran water- 
front man of the ‘“‘ Mercury.” 

Touching the career of the Puritan, our elder yachts- 
men know that she was from the board of Edward 
Burgess, father of W. Starling Burgess, designer of 
Enterprise. She was built by George Lawley & Son, at 
their old yard in South Boston, for a syndicate of ten 
members of the Eastern Yacht Club, J. Malcolm Forbes, 
Gen. Charles J. Paine, William Gray, Jr., William H. 
Forbes, Henry S. Hovey, William F. Weld, John L. 
Gardner, Augustus Hemenway, J. Montgomery Sears, 
and F. L. Higginson. After winning the annual regatta 
of the Eastern Yacht Club off Marblehead on June 
30th, 1885, she joined the New York Yacht Club squad- 
ron on its annual cruise, and in a thrilling race off New- 
port, on August 3rd, defeated the sloop Priscilla, the 
New York candidate for Cup defense in the fourth 
Goelet Cup series. The silver tankard that day became 
the principal trophy for the annual regatta of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, under a deed of gift by the syndi- 
cate, and has been sailed for nearly every year since. 
Among those who took their ducking on the deck of the 
Puritan in that memorable thrash ’round Sow and Pigs, 
and Hen and Chickens lightships were three under- 
graduates at Harvard, Charles Francis Adams, now 
Secretary of the Navy, Henry W. Keyes, at present 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, and Ralph 
E. Forbes, Commodore of the Quissett Yacht Club. 
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A few days after her victory over Genesta in the Cup 
series, the Puritan was purchased by J. Malcolm Forbes, 
the head of the syndicate, and was his flagship while 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club in 1892 and 1893, 
besides serving as a trial boat for her two younger sisters, 
the Mayflower and Volunteer, in 1886 and 1887. In 1896 
she, was sold to J. Oakes Shaw, of Boston, who un- 
shipped the mast, now at Wianno, and changed her to a 
schooner, and from 1899 to 1902 she carried his blue flag 
as commodore of the Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Her next and last yacht owner was Charles H. W. 
Foster, one of Boston’s veteran yachtsmen, who en- 
rolled her in the Eastern, Corinthian, Boston, Beverly 
and New York Yacht Clubs. After enjoying four years 
of leisurely cruising, Mr. Foster turned her over to 
O’Connor Brothers, of East Boston, but retained the 
wheel with which Capt. Aubrey Crocker, of Cohasset, 
steered Puritan through her first successful season, and 
the handsome piece of mahogany hangs on the wall of a 
charming little hostelry overlooking Marblehead Har- 
bor, known as the ‘‘Ship’s Cabin.”’ 

The sale by Mr. Foster closed the career of the Puritan 
as a pleasure craft, and relegated her to the drudgery of a 
commercial vessel. She was purchased in 1908 by a 
number of Portuguese residents of New Bedford, and 
that year, under the command of Capt. Domingoes, 
made a voyage to Cape Verde as a packet ship. On her 
return she was purchased by Capt. Pedro Lopes, taken 
’round to Providence and in May, 1911, left for another 
trip to the Islands, this time under the command of 
Capt. Carlos Dantes. No word ever came back of her 
arrival, and for four years her fate was somewhat of a 
mystery, the general belief being that she had been lost 
at sea, for it was known that she was not in good condi- 
tion when she left. 

It was while on a trip from England to Brazil in the 
fall of 1915 that Mr. Forbes, who had just left his post 
as Governor of the Philippines, sighted the old Cup 
defender at anchor at Porto Gorda. Although her bul- 
warks had been raised a couple of feet, and she carried 
bulls and other livestock on her deck, he recognized her 
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as the yacht on which he had sailed out of Hadley’s 
Harbor, on Naushon, so many times. He gave a repro- 
duction of his photograph to the writer just before leav- 
ing for Tokio last summer. This was sufficient to arouse 
a lively curiosity as to the ultimate fate of the Puritan, 
and Mr. Gifford was asked to run it down. 

It was not until late in January that Capt. Lopes 
arrived in New Bedford as fourth mate of the bark 
Coriolanus and told his part in closing the career of this 
notable yacht. 

It appears that for a dozen years after her arrival at 
the Islands from Providence, the Puritan, under the 
Portuguese flag, was used in trading, and made several 
trips to the west coast of Africa. Among her commanders 
were Capt. Antone Antunes, and Capt. Paulo Azevedo. 
In 1921 Capt. John Lopes took her over, but in 1923 he 
found that she was leaking so badly that dry docking 
was necessary. When the Puritan was hauled out that 
fall it was discovered that she had outlived her useful- 
ness even as a Brava packet. A few touches here and 
there in the years before might have prolonged her life, 
but she was too far gone to warrant new beams, or 
planks. So she was dismasted, stripped, and finally, 
early in 1924, was hauled onto the beach at St. Vincent, 
to end her days. 

“She was a great little vessel,’ said Capt Lopes, 
‘‘and I was sorry to see her go. You can still see some of 
her timbers there on the beach at St. Vincent.” 


[It is rather singular that three of the fourteen defenders of 
the America’s Cup, should have ended their days within a 
short period of five years, as shown by Mr. Swan’s story of the 
fate of the Puritan. The passing of the Mischief, which her last 
owner, the author of the Puritan story, caused to be sunk in 
Boston Harbor in May, 1929, was noted in this magazine. The 
following January came Mr. H. N. Rodenbaugh’s account of 
the end of the Magic, which was also deliberately committed to 
the deep off Key West after her partial destruction in a hurri- 
cane. 

The only Cup yachts left are the America, which is enjoying 
a peaceful old age in the Dewey Basin at Annapolis, and the 
Resolute and Enterprise, which seem destined to many years of 
pleasurable service. Ep.] 








The Cup Defender “Puritan,” as a Brava packet schooner in the harbor of Porto 
Gorda, Cape Verde Islands. The photograph was made in 1915 by W. Cameron Forbes 
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Racing off Marblehead. There were an even hundred contests during the past season which was marked by the 


presence of “Weetamoe,” “Vanitie,” and “Resolute” 


The Past Season at Marblehead 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE, JR. : 


dire prophecies of failure, the season afloat on 

Massachusetts Bay was singularly successful. To 
have heard the advance press agents of Old Man Gloom 
talk, one would have expected to find hardly a racing or 
pleasure craft of any sort in the water. Yet Marblehead 
Harbor appeared to this observer to be as populated as 
usual — certainly, it seemed very congested during 
Race Week or when one was picking up a mooring. 

Perhaps this illusion of the fulness of the North Shore 
port was created by the presence of several large yachts 
near the mouth of the harbor. In this spot usually sacred 
to the fine old schooner Constellation, there were an- 
chored this season the Class J sloops, Vanitie and Weeta- 
moe, and their tenders, including the big Atlantic. The 
presence of this quartette would grace any port, and 
possibly make it seem fuller than usual. 

The season-long visit of the former Cup sloops not- 
withstanding, there was plenty of racing at Marble- 
head and the harbor was well filled. Although one or two 
classes did not come out in quite full strength the others 
nearly made up for the drop in numbers, and about 120 
boats took part in the championship racing of 1931. 
Which all goes to show that business is not as rancid as 
claimed, and that most of us are more scared than burnt. 
At least, we must have our recreation afloat. 

Certain changes of program, not due to the depres- 
sion, reduced the heavy Marblehead schedule this season. 
The Sears Bowl competition, both final and elimi- 
nation series, went away from Marblehead, along with 
the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup and the 30-Square- 
Metre matches. This cut some twenty races off the sched- 
ule of the previous year, so that only an even hundred 
contests were sailed by the four clubs in 1931. These 
were divided as follows: 36 by the Corinthian, 34 by 
astern, 28 by Pleon, and two under Boston colors. 


io a yachting season ushered in with the most 


The Marblehead championship racing was cut down to 
16 events this season; for the first time in many years 
the seven contests of Marblehead Race Week were not 
counted for the championship. As the week was a Quix- 
otic one, perhaps it was just as well that it did not count 
for season honors, but many yachtsmen objected to the 
change, and the Class Q Association voted that these 
seven races be counted, at least in that division. For the 
other classes the championship consisted of nine events 
under the Corinthian and seven under the Eastern 
burgee. 

As usual, each club arranged its championship races 
in two series. In all classes the Corinthian and Eastern 
Yacht Clubs gave trophies for the winners of these series, 
decided on the point system. The championship racing 
is scored on the percentage system with a yacht required 
to be counted as a starter in 80 per cent of the contests, 
or twelve races. In addition, the Eastern and Corinthian 
clubs offered club championships, those of the Eastern 
being open, but the Corinthian to be taken only by club 
members. 

It is impossible to describe the weather conditions of 
a whole season in a short article. However, it may be 
said that, on the whole, the winds were lighter than av- 
erage Marblehead conditions. The westerlies, usually 
strong, if shifty, were noticeably feeble. There were few 
smoky sou’westers, and the old standbys, south and 
southeast, were unusually flukey. In fact, quite surpris- 
ingly, clear easterly winds were the only reliable breezes 
this summer. 

As naval architects and yacht brokers can testify, 
the market during the past winter was very quiet. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that almost no new boats 
appeared for the 1931 season. Two of the 25-raters 
changed hands when Albert W. Finlay purchased the 
Venturer and Malcolm Greenough bought the old Falcon, 
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renaming her Lively Lady. Hope was sold away from 
local waters, while Tartar and Leonore were not raced. 

The racing in Class Q, while confined to eight boats, 
was as keen as ever. Robin, owned by Chandler Hovey, 
but generally sailed by one of his sons, again captured 
all three championship prizes. However, the Cara Mia, 
Venturer, and Bat could always be counted upon to make 
things lively for the Hovey 
boat, and, in fact, none of 
the other four could ever 
be considered out of the 
running. 

The International 
Eight-Metre Class was 
augmented by the Ala IJ, 
formerly the Muffet, pur- 
chased from the Sound by 
George M. Nowell. Al- 
though the Ala II, Ellen, 
and Balek won an occa- 
sional contest, the honors 
in the ‘‘Eights’’ were 
pretty well divided be- 
tween Commodore Al- 
drich’s Armidaand Robert 
A. Leeson’s Amethyst. 
Last season the Armida 
had a decided edge, but 
the Amethyst is very fast 
in light going, which prob- 
ably accounts for the fact 
that she won the season’s 
and Corinthian champion- 
ships this season, while the 
Armida had to be content 
with the Eastern trophy. 

The racing of the three 
Bar Harbors again saw 
the Mingo with things 
pretty much her own way, W. B. Jackson 
but the Seawanhaka 
Schooners had some in- 
teresting contests. Four of 
these boats are now owned 
at Marblehead, but the 
Sunbeam has the old rig, 
while the Flytie took part only in special events. 
Edward J. Poor’s Mariann, a newcomer to local waters, 
gave the green-hulled Daiquiri a run for her money, but 
Isaac Edmands’ craft ultimately dominated the cham- 
pionships. 

There is no one-design class more popular than the 
Herreshoff Class S knockabouts. No less than 18 of 
these sturdy but fast craft took part in the season’s 
racing. Once again, Bill Potter, ably assisted by Ned 
Boardman, succeeded in getting Teal crowned queen of 
the fleet. Francis Cummings’ Sea Dog, Hamilton 
Brown’s Nightmare, and Joseph A. Clapp’s Arrow pressed 
the Teal at times and managed to win several prizes 
of minor import. 

The 30-Square-Metres, in the absence of interna- 
tional racing, turned out in full force. Unfortunately, 
only three boats in this class are in the running. The 
earlier craft can hold them up the wind but are outclassed 
on running and reaching. As one of this trio, Elizabeth 
Hovey’s Oriole, did not race until the latter part of the 
season, Alfred Chase’s Michl V and Jesse P. Morton’s 
Bacchant fought duels among themselves, with the 
Michl V winning. 

In the smaller classes, the Triangles apparently suf- 
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fered from Europeanitis contracted by several owners, 
hence only six boats were out. Mrs. Frances Copeland’s 
Periwinkle ruled the roost and retired the Corinthian 
Yacht Club’s three-win trophy. This craft was sailed by 
Dick Thayer up to the first of August, and by her 
owner thereafter. 

The loss in the Triangle fleet was somewhat counter- 
acted by new craft in 
the M-B_ knockabouts, 
Sonia, Chinook, and 
Kuma. One of these boats, 
Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s Sonia, 
took two of the champion- 
ships after setting a dazzl- 
ing pace in the early 
racing to roll up a lead 
that could not be over- 
come. 

The racing in the junior 
classes was unusually keen 
this summer, with large 
turnouts. In addition to 
the regular racing, these 
youngsters had a Wed- 
nesday series under Cor- 
inthian colors which 
produced record fleets on 
several occasions. These 
Wednesday races pro- 
vided sport for Class Q, 
Eight-Metres, 30-Square 
Metres, Herreshoff ‘Class 
S and the M-B boats in 
addition to the regular 
junior divisions, Class T 
and the famous Brutal 
Beasts. Then the Pleon 
schedule added several 
more races for the club’s 
championships from Class 


“Anoatok,” a new fast yawl, owned by Allen L. Appleton and S down. 

designed by George Owen, is 64 feet over all on 11 feet 6 inches beam. 

In spite of the fact that she is an auxiliary, with an F-4 Scripps 

motor, she did exceedingly well in the Jeffrey’s Ledge and Puritan 
Cup events 


Of special racing, the 
Marblehead schedule pro- 
vided plenty throughout 
the summer. The Eastern 
was host to the big sloops 
and schooners on three occasions, although the less said 
about the annual cruise the better. There were special 
races for Class J and Class M in July, won by the 
Vanitie and Istalena. The high point of the season, 
outside of Race Week, was, of course, the visit of the 
New York Yacht Club fleet and the Eastern’s annual 
regatta for the Puritan Cup. A visit of the New York 
fleet always makes the Marblehead season a success, 
even though the visiting squadron lacked the tonnage 
of past years. 

Other special events on the local program included 
the Ladies’ Plate series for the Eight-Metre Class, under 
the auspices of the Eastern, in late August, the annua! 
Snail Cup series of the Pleon, given this season for yachts 
of the Herreshoff S Class, Pleon Race Week in Septem- 
ber, and the long distance races of the same club for 
the Knowles and de Loriea Memorial trophies. 

There were several surprises in the racing at Marble- 
head this season with youngsters coming to the fore who 
can make plenty of trouble for the older hands. The 
younger element of the game took championships in the 
Q,S, Triangle, and M-B classes. The outstanding young- 
ster, perhaps, was Frank 8. Deland, Jr. Back in 1921, a 
Pleon crew sailed by Dick Thayer won the first leg on 
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the Sears Bowl. This season his protege, young Deland, 
went to Yarmouth and saw to it that a Pleon crew 
should fittingly have its name first inscribed on the new 
junior yachting trophy, the Prince of Wales Cup. Ear- 
lier in the summer the same skipper won the Curtis Bowl 
for the Corinthian, at Gloucester. 

Actually, it seemed to rain trophies on Marblehead 
yachtsmen this season. In adition to the above men- 
tioned prizes, Frederick H. Prince’s Weetamoe won the 
King’s Cup, the Arthur Curtiss James Cup, and the 
Herreshoff Gold Cup. Chandler Hovey’s Istalena and 
Walter K. Shaw’s Andiamo ruled Class M, bringing, 
among other trophies, the Astor Cup for sloops to 
Marblehead. The Ladies’ Plate came to local waters 
again, the Corinthian won the historic Quincy Cup, the 
Daiquiri finally got the Cleopatra’s Barge Cup back 
home away from Rowe B. Metcalf’s Sachem, the Lively 
Lady won the Puritan Cup, and now, by a roundabout 
way, the King of Spain trophy belongs to the Eastern. 
Boston boats dominated the racing of the larger yachts 
this season, with Weetamoe, Vanitie, Andiamo, Istalena, 
Anitra, and Astra, so that despite an occasional reverse 
in sectional racing Marblehead has no complaint to 
make with its lot. 

ae ae 


Outside the various championship races, there were 
several special events and series. The winners of the 
more important of these trophies were: 

Guy Lowell Memorial Cups: Eight-Metres, Robert A. 
Leeson’s Amethyst; Class 8: Francis Cummings’ Sea Dog. 

Hovey Gold Bowl, Eight-Metres: Amethyst. 

Corinthian Y. C. Class Q Trophy: Robin. 

Arthur W. Stevens Trophy, Class Q: Tie between 
Robin and Bat. 

Snail Cup, Class 8: George Poor’s Woodcock. 

Knowles Memorial Trophy: Parker H. Jones’s Comet. 

de Loriea Memorial Trophy: Miss Jeanie Paine’s 
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Bacon Cup, Class 8: Woodcock. 

Corinthian Y. C., Triangle Trophy: Mrs. Frances P. 
Copeland’s Periwinkle. 

Pleon Yacht Club, Gold Medal of Merit: 1930, Sher- 
man Morss ; 1931, Frank 8. Deland, Jr. 

The following is the standing in the three major 
championships in the larger classes and the leading boats 
in the minor classes: 


Yacht Eastern Corinthian Season 
Bar Harpor 31-Foorers 
i «vous ae lace aie 875 821 
[ (ee Sarre .375 .538 
SIDS « indo »'s and deka ten ee .146 . 282 
Crass Q, 25 Ratine 
BL 4s ini dts bocce cone Meee .730 .767 
CE POs, oc dds anldd ee .669 .661 
NE, Ss cas aks bs Sele k alk .660 .614 
PENCE AOS pe pee ee .378 .545 
SR eee .454 .483 
SS 6% 64a aide ness ooh! «ee .461 .458 
Lively Lady.............. 365 343 .379 
| SR eee .150 .275 
INTERNATIONAL E1GHT-METRE CLASS 
pee .840 .731 
ye i .433 .651 
MATE 5 255. «25 0's 66 00nd Za .402 .470 
| Sree . 300 342 
| SER ep .150 .195 
SEAWANHAKA SCHOONERS 
Re er .500 .577 
Mariann..... cont oee eee .438 .462 


Crass X, 30-Squarn-METRES 
(8 competitors) 


APT Eee 848 . 883 
ee . 863 . 860 


BUTS 6 4:00 4.5040 (eaten eee 513 . 536 


HeErRREsuHOFF Crass § 
(18 competitors) 








Chandra. 
Arthur G. Wood Memorial Cup: Miss Ellen E. ang Wears ete pores: i oo a 
O’Donnell’s Vagabond. Nelawu: oe tacos Ss a “a: aan 
Ladies’ Plate, Eight-Metres: Commodore William T. Arrow .................. .634 608 619 
Aldrich’s Armida. Weeden... ii i .580 .543 
Puritan Cup: Malcolm Greenough’s Lively Lady. Pe aes .309 475 
Cleopatra’s Barge Cup: Issac R. Edmands’ Dazquirz. (Continued on page 104) 
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Robert A. Leeson’s 
“Amethyst,” winner of 
the Eight-Metre Cham- 
pionship for the season 
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(Right) 
“Armida,” W. T. Al- 
drich’s Eight- Metre, 
won the Ladies’ Plate 
and Eastern Yacht Club 

1931 Championship 
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Sewing Our Way to Cornfield Lightship 


“Hotspur” Splits Her Mainsail in the Harlem Hardy Annual, While “Narwhal” Wins 
By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


SUPPOSE it’s lack of imagination that always 

makes me anticipate a cruising race in terms of 

light airs and started sheets, and from the number 
of DNFs I see in the summaries in the newspapers I also 
suppose this void in the anticipatory sense to be fairly 
common among yacht owners. However that may be, I 
wrote a week or so before the Harlem Y. C.’s Execution- 
Cornfield race to a friend to whom I had loaned Hot- 
spur’s balloon jib, saying, ‘‘I feel like an Indian giver, 
but I am awfully anxious to try Hotspur in a non- 
auxiliary event in sheltered water and wonder if you 
would mind returning the ballooner before the start of 
the Cornfield race.’”’ Or something like that. I didn’t 
make a carbon copy of the letter, and as the friend (who 
was away on the N. Y. Y. C. cruise) probably gnashed 
the original between his teeth, the exact gems are lost to 
posterity. Anyway, I got the big jib back in time, and 
everything seemed lovely. 

The prospects for a fine sail down and up the Sound 
in a soldier’s breeze (I had in mind a i5-knot northerly) 
seemed so bright that I invited my eight-year-old son 
Worth to make a fourth on the bridge. He has been keen 
for three years, man and boy, to take part in a long- 
distance race, but I have resisted his importunities on 
this score that he was likely to get a drenching that 
would permanently dampen his ardor pour le sport. This 
race in sheltered water seemed ideal for his initiation. 

The three working members 
of the crew were Bunny Rigg, °F 
young brother of Hotspur’s de- 
signer; Paul Squibb, and Philip 
LeBoutillier. Bunny raced 
with me in the Bayside-Block 
Island event two years ago 
when we took a dusting on the 
way home, and I wanted him 
to see what my little cutter is 
like at ghosting. He signed on 
as master of the port watch, 
very much like his brother in 
sailorly ability, but not quite 
as gifted at leaving wet clothes 
lying around. Perhaps this was 
because he had with him only 
the garments he wore aboard. 
Paul Squibb, that seagoing 
gadget who was never known 
to feel the qualms of seasick- 
ness in Hippocampus’s cruise 
to Panama some years ago, 
stood the watch with Bunny. 
Paul is unused to light weather 
canvas, and I particularly 
wanted him to taste the aes- 
thetic pleasure of racing under 
our balloon jib. What he 
actually tasted was the same 
old salt water. 

I felt a bit apologetic in asking Philip LeBoutillier to 
accompany us, as he raced Marjee in the Cape May af- 
fair, competes strongly in the Atlantics at Cold Spring 
Harbor, and already knows more about fast sailing than 





“Hotspur,” skippered by Alfred Loomis, sailed 
through the hard easterly in the Cornfield race with 
the aid of needle and palm 


Hotspur could hope to show anybody. But he accepted 
the invitation and, as the events proved, came aboard 
prepared for anything. He stood the watch with me and 
so had the helm about 87 percent of his time on deck; 
and almost never have I been shipmates with a man who 
carried on so untiringly or who seemed less concerned 
about rest, warmth, and the other bodily comforts. 

From which remark it may be deduced that in the 
Execution-Cornfield race of August 22nd-23rd, 1931, 
we did not get that soldier’s breeze. Anything but. In 
fact, we never took the balloon jib out of its bag. The 
day before the race a sailor at Cold Spring told me it 
looked like a dry easter. The wind came out of the east 
without doubt, but if it was dry beating down the Sound 
I for one don’t want to experience a wet easter. Not, at 
least, until some inspired genius invents a suit of oilers 
that makes some pretense of keeping out the wet. 

Flying the Cold Spring burgee, we left our home 
mooring at six in the morning in a light air, planning to 
eat a quiet breakfast along the way, have a little drill 
with the kites, and reach the starting line half an hour 
or so before the eleven o’clock start. But as we left the 
lee of Lloyd Neck we realized that the wind was blowing 
from the east with some vim and vigor, and with only a 
hurried semi-breakfast stowed away, we arrived off 
Hempstead Harbor nearly three hours ahead of time. 
Wherefore we put in to smooth water and occupied 

ourselves tacking, jibing, and 

> generally acquainting the crew 

with Hotspur’s sheets and 

backstay runners. I had al- 

ready come to the conclusion 

that the balloon jib and spin- 

naker could be forgotten for a 
day or so. 

Another conclusion was 
forced upon me the first time 
we nosed out of the lee of Glen 
Cove breakwater jammed hard 
on the wind. That was that 
Hotspur would start the race 
with a reef rolled down. Down 
we rolled it, and then, bringing 
the helm up, bore away for 
Execution half an hour before 
the start. The day was fine 
overhead, but the wind seemed 
pretty determined to whistle 
through the rigging of the new 
Hudson River bridge dominat- 
ing the landscape to westward, 
and the Sound was choppy. 
Worth, whose childish concep- 
tions of cruising racing were 
somewhat vague at this junc- 
ture, kept asking me when we 
would sight Cornfield Light- 
ship; but I postponed his 
disillusionment by telling him that we would have to 
sight the committee boat first. Eleven o’clock drew nigh, 
and although the Satanstoe was sighted, the Harlem 
Y. C.’s committee boat was conspicuously absent. 
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Six competitors came out, however, and we identified 
them then, or later, as the cutter Narwhal, owned by 
H. 8. Sayers and sailed by Walter Sullivan; Seward 
DeHart’s schooner Rissa; W. H: Hamilton’s yawl Janet; 
Charles L. Meurer’s yawl Adeltha; the ketch Curlew; 
and J. T. and W. W. Northrup’s sloop Pellegrina. The 
last-named of these, 57 feet over all, was scratch boat, 
while Hotspur, 33 feet on deck, was the smallest entry. 
I noticed that Narwhal, the fine double-ender of Phil 
Rhodes’s design, was preparing to start without her 
staysail, and that another single-sticker had tied a reef 
in her mainsail. But by reason of an unobservant eye, or 
an unretentive memory, I am not qualified to report on 
the amount of canvas carried by the other competitors. 

Shortly before eleven the committee boat Swastika 
came bustling out of Eastchester Bay, throwing shots of 
spray high and handsome, and established the starting 
line south of the red and black buoy. One by one the 
competitors scurried past her to inquire the time of the 
start, and by the time Hotspur shouted the query there 
was some annoyance in the committeeman’s answering 
voice. He said that if we would give him time to get 
anchored he would hoist a postponement signal. This 
seemed a reasonable enough request and we barged away 
again to observe after a few minutes the code flag ““G”’ 
whipping from the Swastika’s halliard. At about this 
time Janet’s mainsail came down on the run, and as we 
shot past her we were informed by pointed fingers and 
woefully shaken heads that some irremediable damage to 
the rigging would keep her from starting. We could not 
make out what the damage was, although Bunny said it 
looked like a parted flag halliard — but he had not had 
much sleep the night before and admitted that his eye- 
sight might be playing him tricks. 

Presently we took the time of the hoisting of a: white 
flag on the committee boat and after five minutes its 
replacement by the blue peter. At 11:21 the hauling 
down of a red flag was accompanied by frantic toots of a 
fog horn and the fleet crossed the line on the starboard 
tack fairly well bunched. Worth was thrilled to learn 
that we were at last racing, and I was able to tell him 
that we would sight the lightship in a day or so if we 
kept on going. Crouched in the lee of the cabinhouse 
and holding on with hands and feet, he said he liked 
“ocean racing.’”’ This opinion, I may state, was vouch- 
safed both before and after LeBoutillier had given the 
boy the largest and most luscious pear he had ever eaten. 

After the start, when we were holding Narwhal nicely 
under our lee and even working out from her, I said I 
could see no reason why we shouldn’t win the race, and 
this opinion was shared by my shipmates. But after we 
had all come about to the port tack and Narwhal had set 
her jumbo she drew ahead of us. Near the Long Island 
shore Hotspur had to bear away to let her cross our bow 
on the starboard tack and I mentally qualified my con- 
victions on the winner’s chances. Someone called my 
attention to a small seam rip about fifteen feet down 
from the head of our mainsail, and I made a further 
mental reservation. At the time crossing my fingers 
seemed about the only aggressive gesture to be made in 
the direction of the rip. But we unrolled our reef, came 
about, and put after the fast-flying Narwhal. Most of 
the other boats were also out ahead, but the Narwhal 
was our dish. 

I had forgotten to take along a logbook and as I 
didn’t find any of Hotspur’s scattered pencils until after 
the finish of the race, the exact times of some of the 
major events of the competition were not noted. But it 
was somewhere around one-thirty.that a stifled voice 
from the cabin informed me that Worth was in difficul- 
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ties. Never before having been seasick, he did not rec- 
ognize the symptoms as they stole upon him, and met 
the catastrophe flat on his back. Thus it may have been 
fifteen minutes or so that I spent below haberdashing 
him down to his socks, heaving towels and pillowcases 
overboard, and what not. 

Just as I completed this chore Bunny shouted that 
our mainsail had split from leach almost to the luff. This 
was the first time such a casualty had happened to me 
and I was academically interested in the fact that the 
splitting did not proceed in one direction but from a 
small rip in midsail both ways to the edges of the 
canvas. I have always loved the phrase “leach to luff,” 
but I live and learn. ) 

The fact that this disaster occurred while we were in 
view of the Narwhal gave rise to the subsequently pub- 
lished report that Hotspur had withdrawn from the 
race, along with Rissa, Curlew, Pellegrina, and Adeltha; 
and while blaming nobody for disseminating -this in- 
formation I feel impelled to jump ahead of my story and 
say that we did not withdraw. In inveighing against 
those who quit races I have hitherto felt that a split 
mainsail was at least as good an excuse as a splitting 
headache; but there are differing degrees of both 
calamities. Our seam rip amounted to no more than ten 
or eleven feet, and as we happened to have aboard 
enough sail twine to cover that distance, we lowered jib 
and mainsail, wore to the port tack and under the loose- 
footed staysail forereached to the Long Island shore as 
repairs to the main went forward. 

So far as the personal equation is concerned, this 
mishap had its bright side. The boat’s motion was easy 
with four-fifths of her canvas down on deck and the 
child improved the opportunity to come out in the warm 
sunshine and get his sea legs. Thereafter he felt no re- 
turn of the malady which eventually was to claim the 
usual 50 percent of the working crew among its victims 
— myself one of them. Bunny, Paul, and I sewed as fast 
as we were able, and two hours and twenty minutes 
later we set the whole mainsail, pleased to see that it 
looked only slightly the worse for its dismemberment. 
By this time, needless to say, the horizon was innocent 
of the sails of our competitors. 

But there was more to come. About two hours later, 
when we were coming up to weather of Lloyd Point 
buoy, Bunny said to me, “I hope you haven’t signed up 
with YACHTING to write about this race, have you?”’ 

And I said, ‘‘ No! thank God; but why. twit me with 
that?” 

“‘Because,” said Bunny, “take another look at the 
mainsail.” 

Far be it from me to exaggerate the conditions as they 
are in the Sound in the teeth of a dry easter; but I may 
say that we were plunking into it with some degree of 
discomfort, physical and nautical, that the lee rail was 
buried most of the time and that (bearing more particu- 
larly on the condition of our canvas) the lee backstay 
was chafing constantly and viciously along the seams of 
the mainsail. So much so that when I cast a glance aloft 
I saw that the threads of two more seams were letting go. 
Be it said to my credit that I did not hope a second time 
that the rips would not widen. Again lowering jib and 
mainsail, we got out palms, twine, and needles, and 
penalized ourselves another half hour in sewing practise. 

““Now,”’ said LeBoutillier, our permanent helmsman, 
as we put the gear away and set sail, ‘‘we have spotted 
our competitors two hours and. forty-five minutes. I 
wonder how much time they give us.”” The handicapping 
was a matter in which we were uninformed, as we carried 
no dinghy and had had no opportunity before the start 
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to board the committee boat for the allowance sheet. 
But I was little interested in it anyway. What concerned 
me was mortification over the deplorable condition of 
my mainsail. It’s almost as bad to start a race with a 
sail that is ready to let go as it is to DNF with one that 
has gone. 

“At last,” said I, bitterly and self-reproachfully, ‘‘I 
know how Gerbault felt when he sewed his way from 
Gibraltar to New York. A foolish sailor and his mainsail 
are soon parted.” 

We plugged along after that for several hours with the 
wind in the same quarter (that is, a dead muzzler) and 
of no less strength. As to its strength, I was surprised 
when LeBoutil- 
lier asked if I 
thought it was 
blowing as much 
as eighteen miles. 
I say “surprised” 
because in the 
Cape May race I 
estimated the 
wind the first 
night at twenty 
and we sailed 
with our rail only 
occasionally un- 
der. Yet here we 
were, under iden- 
tical canvas, with 
our whole lee 
deck frequently 
awash. So I 
toned down my 
own unspoken 
estimate a_ bit 
and said I 
thought the 
velocity ranged 
around twenty-five. With the tide against the wind it 
was decidedly lumpy going, and in the first watch Bunny 
and Paul reported one comber that swept us from bow 
to stern and shot high up the mainsail to give them a 
supplementary cascade after the first deluge had 
passed. 

But with me in my bunk for the first time since the 
start, Bunny didn’t like to disturb my slumbers with the 
suggestion that we might possibly be overcanvased, and 
I was not called until we came about to weather of 
Stratford Point on the Connecticut shore. While think- 
ing up suitable reasons for not taking the helm, I then 
sat in the cockpit, Worth wedged down beside me, say- 
ing that he was warm and having a fine time. The setting 
moon shed a cold light over the agitated Sound, and 
looking down at the white water curling over the cockpit 
coaming and wetting my feet with its incongruous 
warmth, I decided that it was time to impress the 
youngster with the dangers of racing. 

‘Look here, boy,’ said I. “‘ You’re having a fine time 
and can swim and have a lifebelt on. But do you realize 
that if you lost your balance and fell overboard at night 
there wouldn’t be a chance in a thousand of picking you 
up?” Before that he had taken everything as a matter 
of course — torn sail, high sea, and complete saturation. 
But I was relieved to see a few minutes later that with- 
out orders he sought the partial seclusion that a cabin 
grants and remained below until daybreak. 

By midnight the moon had left us and the stars were 
on their way, being consumed one by one by a bank of 
clouds to weather, and I judged it high time to call the 
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“Narwhal,” owned by H. S. Sayers and sailed by Walter Sullivan, came to the starting 
line with her staysail lowered 
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watch, take in the staysail, and roll a balancing reef in 
the main. I don’t doubt that my judgment was biased 
by seasickness — for I had met my fate in the watch 
below — but when the first of the wind clouds swooped 
down upon us, I was gratified to see that we were prop- 
erly canvased for its gusty strength. From then until six 
in the morning a succession of squalls rolled up the 
Sound, and though we loafed exasperatingly between 
puffs we moved fast enough in all conscience when they 
were upon us. 

At 6:30 we saw our last of this form of entertainment 
and put whole sail upon the willing cutter. At nine we 


varied the monotony of beating to the lightship by 
again heaving to 


to sew a couple 
of rips. But we 
were lee-bowing 
the tide, had ac- 
quired some fa- 
cility with the 
needles, and lost 
only twenty 
minutes on this 
third and last 
bout of sail- 
mending. After a 
hitch toward the 
center of the 
Sound during 
which (and you 
can chalk this up 
to the eternal 
credit of steam- 
boat sailors) a 
tug with a long 
tow altered 
course to clear 
us, we came 
about to the 
starboard tack. The tide still helping us, we bore in with 
slightly started sheets toward the lightship, and at 11:15 
rounded its stern, reported, and stood away to the 


westward: 
“How many boats ahead?” I shouted through the . 


megaphone as we shot along the lightship’s weather 
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quarter. 

A man on the comfortable-looking red vessel held up 
one finger. 

““Which one?”’ we shouted in unison. 

“‘ Narwhal.” 


Well, we weren’t surprised. Walter Sullivan was sail- 
ing her and he would have carried on through hell at 
dead low water. 

My boy, who had been taking a forenoon nap on one 
of the few remaining dry spots of the cabin, came top- 
side, grasped the situation, and jumped to conclusions. 
“Then we take second prize, do we, Daddy?” 

I rebuked him for his unseemly interest in silverware, 
while advising him also not to count our chickens before 
they were hatched. We were still 65 miles from second 
place. Yet there was nothing wrong with his intuition. 
Adeltha, as we learned the next day from the papers, had 
been forced in to Oyster Bay with a broken halliard; 
Pellegrina and Curlew sought shelter at New Haven, and 
Rissa gave up the ghost in the vicinity of Falkner Island. 

Yet I am giving this information from hearsay and 
not as indisputable fact. The same papers stated that 
Narwhal, crossing the finish line at 6:58, was the only 
boat to finish a hard battle with wind and sea and that 

(Continued on page 94) 
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California coast that sailing craft of the 

early seafarers were commonly headed 
many miles west from their course down the 
coast to avoid the Farallones because the weath- 
er was habitually nasty about these islands, 
lying some twenty miles off the Golden Gate. 
This tradition has faded with the passing of 
the coasting schooners and has grown dim 
in the minds of San Francisco yachtsmen in 
the ten years since the last Farallone race. 
The revival of the race this year, however, 
brought enough North Pacific weather to be 
vividly remembered for at least another 
decade. 

With the comments of several noted yachts- 
men fresh in these pages regarding the un- 
canny multiplication of wind velocities by a 
weak stomach, it ill befits one to brag about 
the weather. In vindication of my story, then, 
a short quotation of statistics may be par- 
doned. The average afternoon channel breeze 
on San Francisco Bay during the months of 
June, July and August is 18 to 25 miles per 
hour. Thirty-mile velocities are frequently attained and 
excite no especial comment. The gauge on the Farallone 
Islands at five in the morning, June 28th, 1931, registered 
52 miles per hour. Add to this, steep high seas subsequent 
to three days of heavy wind and cube it by the condition 
of one’s stomach, and you will get some idea of how the 
weather looked that night of the race. 

The Farallone race is started at 10.00 p.m., so the 
committee cannot see a red storm warning flag. Every- 
thing they see by then is red, anyway. On this particular 
evening, June 27th, the glory of the moon, still several 
hours high, the softly rippled bay and the delicate, 
balmy breeze were a fit setting for the last sail on earth. 
We crossed the line in the Dragoon with a song in our 
hearts and headed through the Golden Gate. Due to the 
hour, the darkness, and the race committee, no one 
knew just when to cross, but the start looked fair to us, 
with the Eloise, Cynthia and two other dark hulls 
astern and to port, and the Maori, Marijane, Water 
Witch and Corsair strung out ahead. At Lime Point it 
freshened a bit with the wind out of the northwest, and 
a nasty short chop broke against the weather bow. It 
was good weather for us, and laying a course for the 
south end of the Islands we drove past Maori, Marijane 
and Thelma, in succession. The cutter Water Witch 
and the yawl Corsair were still ahead. We slowly over- 
hauled the former and drew abreast the Corsair, about 
two hundred yards to windward. It was freshening all 
the time with the seas growing higher and no longer. 
Through the pale blue moonlight we could see the 
Corsair’s bow rise free in the air for at least fifteen feet, 
then dip sharply down and disappear in solid water. 
She was falling off a little, while we were still able to 
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[sites is an old tradition along the 





Ketch “Dragoon,” now owned by Stanley H. Barrows, of San Francisco, 
stepping out through the Golden Gate in brisk going 


hold directly down the channel. Soon we lost her and 
were alone. 

Stretching across the mouth of San Francisco Bay 
is a bar through which dredges run, opening a channel 
to the lightship, twelve miles at sea. The islands lie 
roughly twelve miles southwest of this ship. The five 
or six fathoms of water over the bar whip up sharply 
when it blows and it is no uncommon thing for freighters 
to be bar-bound outside for hours because of the heavy 
breaking seas. We picked one of these times, and about 
three miles from the lightship the water was rolling 
steep and high with great curling white crests, lifted 
oddly off while breaking, to crash down on our glistening 
deck. It was tough going with the ship driving hard into 
this welter and she shivered like a man in a hold-up, 
but we felt that things would let down once we were 
across the bar. The lightship flash had been visible for 
some time and we soon raised the hull, then passed it 
and had it down again in the night. Instead of moderat- 
ing, the wind picked up, the seas rose steeper and the 
crew grew smaller. We had picked up the Farallone 
Light and could fetch it, so we drove wildly on, each 
knowing that a wise sailor would shorten sail. But 
Dragoon was making such noble weather of it that it 
seemed a pity to slow her down. 

The course lay around the middle island, which is a 
mile inside the other two, and now the vague bulk of 
the three Farallones began to present a cleaner outline 
against the midnight purple of the sky. As we drew 
closer we could see the combers curling in the inter- 
island channel. Then the moon sank and it was as black 
as a traitor’s heart. It was bad for a ship in there and 
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HE looked a sinking ship even from the 
flying boat, which was landing at 60 
miles an hour. Through thespray-splashed 
window the tail of my eye glimpsed the 
deck piled high with casks and bales of 
cargo, the lap of the waves against the 
all-but-extinguished freeboard and the 
sweat-sleek figures swaying at the hoist- 

ing gear. The half-loaded lighter alongside seemed to 
conclude the story. ‘‘Tumbling the cargo out of a badly 
leaking sloop,’’ I diagnosed subconsciously; ‘‘lucky if 
they don’t have to beach her.” Then the suddenly- 
flashed picture was crowded out of my mental vision by 
the opening of the seaplane’s hatch and the announce- 
ment that a boat was coming alongside to take me 
ashore. 

In the bustle of landing formalities in a strange port 
it is quite possible that the distressed sloop would have 
passed out of my mind for good had I not chanced to 
ask the harbor master whether there was any possibility 
of getting to one of the neighboring islands and back in 
the course of the next week. Seven days in sun-baked 
Antigua, colorful and picturesque as old St.- John’s ap- 
peared from the harbor, was more than I cared to con- 
template. The courteous colored official ran his finger 
down a typed list on his file. 

There was the Canadian ‘Lady Boat”’ to St. Kitts, 
but nothing back within the week. Likewise in the case 
of the French steamer to Guadeloupe and Martinique. 
The schedule of the schooner to the Dutch-French 
hybrid of San Martin was indefinite. Finally it transpired 
that the only craft going and returning before the de- 
parture of the next northbound plane was the sloop Ira. 
She was clearing for Montserrat and Dominica that 
evening at eight, and expected to 
be back by the following Wednes- 
day. That would give me a two-day 
margin of safety in making my 
connection. There would be no de- 
lay on the score of departure at 
least, as she was almost finished 
loading already. Would I not care 
to have a look at her through his 
glass? 

The only craft in the line of the 
harbor master’s pointing finger 
was the foundering sloop I had 
glimpsed as we landed. 

“You don’t mean that sloop 
with the sprung mainmast that 
they’re trying to get the cargo out’ 
of fore she sinks?” I asked incred- 
ulously. ‘‘Her next landfall is 
going to be the bottom of St. 
John’s Harbor.” 

“That cargo is going into, not 
out of her,” laughed the harbor 
master. ‘“‘If there’s one thing 
Johnny Edgecombe crowds on 
harder than he does sail it is 
freight, especially live stock when 
it is offered. He says the reproach- 
ful eyes of the cow he has left 
behind on the beach bring him bad 
dreams, though no one ever heard 








Working into Rosseau under sweeps 


'Twixt Devil, Deep, and Dominica 
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of his leaving a cow or anything else that would bring 
another shilling. But he’s put her down this time deeper 
than I ever saw even the Jra before. It must be that big 
lot of fertilizer for Dominica — part of the government 
relief program. That, and the sugar in the hold, will be 
what is making him pile all that rum on the deck. Looks 
as if he’s stacked the casks so as to fence in the hogs and 
cattle. Hope he’s got it well lashed. There are bumpy 
seas to ride in the channel ’tween Guadeloupe and 
Dominica, and pretty well right ’round Montserrat. 
But trust Johnny Edgecombe to wangle it. Here he 
comes now for his papers!”’ 

To any man of common sense the sight of that half- 
swamped sloop, already awash to the scuppers with half 
a lighter of cargo still to be taken on, would have been 
enough. It was the thought of another glimpse of fan- 
tastically beautiful Dominica after so many years that 
tempted me and the disarming way of Johnny Edge- 
combe that undermined prudence and “shanghaied ” 
me against my better judgment. 

He would guarantee to land me back in St. John’s in 
five days or money refunded. It was true it would be a 
bit crowded the first night, as three English commer- 
cial travelers, with a thousand pounds or so of sample 
cases, had just arranged with him for passage as far as 
Montserrat. But he would guarantee me protection 
against rain, and, after the others left at Plymouth, I 
could have the Mate’s “dog house” all to myself. The 
“‘commercials’’ would tell me what kind of sailor Johnny 
Edgecombe was. I could talk with them at the hotel. 
What could one do but capitulate to a man who could 
do all that for you? 

Returning from a drive to Nelson’s old base at English 
Harbor, I foregathered with the commercial travelers 

over afternoon tea at the comfort- 
my able little hotel. One was ‘“‘hard- 
_ ware,” one “soft goods” and the 
other “general merchandise.” All 
of the British West Indies was their 
territory, with occasional sallies 
into Central America and the 
countries of the Spanish Main. 
With steamers few and far be- 
tween, and the planes unavailable 
on account of the weight of their 
baggage, they frequently resorted 
to the native sailing craft in get- 
ting from island to island. Ira was 
not one of the best of these boats, 
nor yet the worst—not quite. 
Edgecombe’s principal faults were 
a penchant for carrying all the 
canvas he had and all the cargo 
that offered. Otherwise he was not 
a bad sailor — as Island skippers 
went. The sloop was badly over- 
loaded, of course, but this was the 
season of good weather. Besides, 
Johnny Edgecombe was _ very 
lucky. He had the faculty of 
pulling out of more holes than any 
skipper in the Leewards. 

In company with the “commer- 
cials,”” I put off from the Customs 
Pier at eight o’clock, the samples 
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cases following in a small cargo lighter. Boarding Ira 
was a simple matter. So low was the overloaded sloop 
in the water that her rail was scarcely higher than the 
gunwale of the little harbor boat in which we pulled 
alongside. With casks and boxes two tiers deep from 
stem to stern and the hold bulging full, the stowing of 
the samples was something of a problem. But this was 
the sort of thing at which the captain was at his best. 
By dint of dropping the smaller parcels down convenient 
interstices between the loosely-laid deck load and 
spreading the rest in a thin veneer over the top, the rude 
mound was kept low enough to allow the main boom to 
clear its topmost pinnacle. The effect, under the dim 
cloud-obscured moonlight, was astonishingly like that 
of a topographic map of the Bad Lands. 

The livestock and a score or so of darkies en voyage 
Montserrat were already aboard. The latter were re- 
ferred to as “‘deck passengers,”’ though just how that 
designation differentiated them from the rest of us 
was a bit obscure. The women and children were in 
the ‘‘cabin.”” This proved to be that part of the after 
hold to which what might originally have been a com- 
panionway entered from the cockpit. The stairs had 
been omitted or removed to give more cargo space. By 
way of cabin furniture some boards and a tarpaulin 
had been laid across the top tier of sugar sacks, and on 
these had now been superimposed a chocolate-cake 
frosting effect in the form of a foot-deep stratum of 
negro wenches and babies. On the previous voyage the 
hold had been chock-a-block with copra and cacao; 
now the main item was some hundreds of sacks of fish- 
fertilizer from England. The reek rising from the open 
hatch was, naturally, an olfactorial symphony. Poking 
my head down in the course of the hue-and-cry for a 
missing perfume case, I did not hesitate a moment in de- 
ciding I had come to the wrong place. 

The only islands rising from the sea of deck cargo 
were the mast, the big charcoal brazier which served as 
a galley, the pump and the wheel. Even the “‘dog- 
houses’’ — curve-roofed, man-length boxes to port and 
starboard of the wheel — were half submerged in bag- 
gage, so that the captain had to burrow down to the 
sliding door of his own personal domicile to deposit his 
papers. The four of us “‘first class’ passengers sought 
stability of equilibrium as best we could by draping our 
protesting anatomies over the fewest sharp edges and 
corners possible and letting the law of gravity slowly 
mould us into place. Even before we got underway one 
did not need to be a “‘Seventh Son of a Seventh Son”’ 
to realize that Ira was no ship for a Sybarite. Nor was 
there anything to ease the mind in the sight of a dusky 
figure swaying over the creaking pump with rhythmic 
croonings. 

Such faint leakings of the somnolent Trade as filtered 
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A pull at the throat halliards 





across the island gave us a fair wind out of the harbor. 
The fluky catspaws came in irregular gusts, mostly 
from the east but with one occasionally boring in to 
take the sails aback and smear unwary deck passengers 
off the high-heaped cargo as the boom swung over. The 
captain’s invariable warning in such a case was “My 
head!” The first time this cry came the hardware sales- 
man, a pert little Cockney, started to ask what ailed 
‘igs bloomin’ cranium,’’ when the migrating boom 
dropped him in his tracks with a schooling crack on his 
own. What the skipper really shouted, or rather what 
he meant to convey, was “‘ Mind head!”’ 

So snail-like was our progress for a while that an hour 
had gone by before the gaunt silhouette of old Fort 
James loomed abeam to starboard, with the dark blur 
of the opposite point marching on seaward with us. 
The gusts lengthened, strengthened and steadied as we 
worked beyond the heads, so that the sloop soon had 
the fractional degree of heel necessary to put the port 
scuppers under and create a gentle movement in the 
lighter elements of cargo fringing that side. A solid 
bump on the bow, followed by a lesser knocking along 
the starboard side, proved to be the buoy marking a 
dangerous shoal just off the entrance. At this tide the 
captain thought that there was water enough for Jra 
to go right across. He was right. The keel only rasped 
the coral lightly two or three times, and then hardly 
enough to slacken our accelerating headway. The only 
apparent effect was slightly to lengthen the spells at 
the wheezing pump. The captain frankly admitted that 
this was a shade closer shooting than he had intended. 
It had quite slipped his mind she was down a foot 
deeper than usual. 

For a couple of hours we dawdled along with an inter- 
mittent ten- or twelve-knot breeze, in a sea so completely 
cut off from the surge beating the windward side of the 
island that a bare lift of swell underran the satiny sur- 
face. The salesmen played bridge on the head of a rum- 
cask until their electric-torch burned up its battery, 
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and then sang songs — just the sort of Rabelaisian bal- 
lads that salesmen would sing. Allowing for basic racial 
differentiation, your British ‘“‘commercial’’ is remark- 
like the Yankee ‘drummer’ — hail fellow well met 
ather good company for not too long a smoking- 
room interlude — for a man not too intolerant of that 


we of humor. 
orward there were what gave promise of being the 
beginnings of a lively party. According to the captain, 
this was largely due to the fact that some of the pas- 
sengers had been “‘lickin’ the deck”’ under a leaking 
rum cask. At first they were only bellowing ribald 
choruses, but presently dancing was started. A dusky 
couple, face to face and weaving in fluent undulations 
against the ripples of the silver moon track, was ro- 
mantic in the extreme, and it was too bad the ‘“‘ general”’ 
salesman felt that he had to interrupt it. He didn’t 
mind the dance on moral grounds, he explained on re- 
joining us; quite the contrary, in fact. But the effect of 
a Danse Congo on the fragile contents of his cut-glass 
sample case was too risky to let continue. He thought it 
was safer to shift them over to the hardware man’s 
chest of sledge hammers. This was appropriate enough 
for the veritable ‘“‘ Anvil Chorus” that followed, but the 
sheer artistic perfection of that first fairy silhouette 
against the moon track was never attained again. 
Along toward midnight we barged into a rumpled 
patch of seas where the winds coming over the island 
were striving to adjust pressures with those which had 
ducked around its northern end. Nothing rough at all; 
just a little mixed. Now on one tack, now on the oiher 
for a while, we had the novel experience of having 
waves that were not wind-harried enough to be white- 
caps coming right over the sides. With no more free- 
board than, and scarcely as much buoyancy as a 
waterlogged plank, Jra was putting her rails under seas 
that would hardly have splashed into a dory. The heavy 





The “Pahson” meditates at the wheel 


Right. With half of her cargo off at Mont- 
serrat “Ira” was still an overloaded ship 
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cargo under hatch was well stowed but the conglomerate 
layer of unlashed bales, boxes, casks and cases on deck 
had a tendency to become migratory. Only the lighter 
elements floated, but just about everything seemed to 
slide. From the bawls, bleats, grunts, snorts and squeals, 
one felt there was considerable shuffling going on among 
the live stock. 

When a long black box toppled over the side and 
floated off in the darkness the “‘soft-goods’’ man, think- 
ing he recognized his case of Manchester-made Japanese 
kimonos, wanted to have the sloop hove-to while it was 
recovered. He was especially concerned over some 
‘‘Guaranteed Fast Magenta” shades. The colors might 
be fast in fresh water, but he was afraid they’d run 
faster still in salt. The captain reassured him with the 
announcement that the derelict was only an empty 
coffin consigned to a Frenchman in Dominica. Since 
the freight had been paid in advance with a barrel of 
limes received last voyage, he was not greatly concerned 
about the loss. 

While we still labored in the zone of conflicting airs 
the first of a flight of light summer squalls came boring 
out of the northeast to drench us with a spatter of rain. 
There was no thunder and lightning in the black-bellied 
patch of nimbus, and not much wind. But the slap of 
the big drops recalled to the conscientious skipper 
that he had guaranteed protection to all of his passen- 
gers. Peremptorily ordering the ‘‘commercials’’ and 
me to the ‘dog houses,’”’ he bundled the half-dozen 
colored first-classers down into the ‘‘cabin’”’ with the 
women, children and fertilizer, and sent forward a 
tarpaulin to be thrown and battened down over the deck 
passengers. 

A box which I subsequently found very cramping 
when I occupied it alone, with two was packed just 
about as tight as a can of corned-beef that has started 
to bulge from the heat. The fact that I had drawn for a 
room-mate the portly ‘‘soft-goods’”’ man rather than 
one of his two comparatively slender colleagues made 
matters all the worse, especially as I had ducked in first 
and so was farthest from the air hole. I would gladly 
have tumbled back into the rain had there been any way 
of effecting escape short of boring through the plump 
brisket planted squarely athwart the door. 

The patter of the drops from the first squall had 
hardly ceased drumming on the taut canvas over my 
head before the guns of a second barrage were opened 
on us. This one must have uncorked a few gusts with a 
real kick in them. Nothing to bother a moderately 
loaded sloop, but evidently more than an already half- 
foundered derelict like ZJra was fit to contend with. 
Of what befell I saw with my own eyes only the after- 
math. My principal impressions were gained from what 
I heard and felt — mainly the latter. 














As with most of even the mildest of tropical squalls 
there was no time to reef; and if letting go the halliards 
formed a part of the skipper’s prophylactic strategy he 
failed to employ it in this instance. The maintops’] and 
one or two of the headsails eased pressure a bit by re- 
solving into their component patches, but the recently- 
reinforced mains’! took the gaff. The gust heeled the 
sloop far enough to starboard to put the rail well under 
and bring solid green water halfway to the mast. There 
she hung, the wind and the tobogganing deck cargo 
resisting the pull of the heavily laden hold to bring her 
back on an even keel. 

That was about all that really happened, as it must 
havé appeared to the skipper and his crew. But from the 
heart of the ‘‘dog house.” .. . 

With my ear, perforce, clapped like a limpet against 
the side, the whole sloop was converted into a gigantic 
magnavox, registering its many-times-amplified labor- 
ings on my sensitive tympanum like the Cracks O’ Doom. 
The creakings of the sprung mainmast were the rum- 
bles of a colicky volcano, the wheezings of the pump, 
the workings of a mighty hydraulic lift, the banging of 
the blocks, the opening up of a barrage of ‘‘ Big Ber- 
thas.’”’ When the heavy gust of the second squall hove 
her down, the slide of the deck cargo to starboard was an 
avalanche, the cataclysmic surge of water a Niagara. 

When two strong men, fighting for life, try to go 
through a one-man-sized opening at the same time, 
something has to give way. The dog house, being a 
jerry-built structure, lost its sliding doors and two or 
three panels, but neither the “‘soft-goods”’ man nor my- 
self was quite unmarked when we had won our scramble 
for open air. It was something not to have to drown 
like rats in a trap, anyhow. 

My first reassurance came with the feel of solid deck 
under my feet, and the next with the realization that 
Ira was back on a more or less even keel again. There 
was some yapping and squawking in the “cabin,” 
where some of the superimposed stratum of passengers 
had rolled on brats or chickens. There was also a good 
deal of racket forward, where some of the deck pas- 
sengers had been spilled over into the live stock. Except 
for these disturbances — entirely confined to passengers 
and cargo — ship routine was going on as usual. The 
skipper was jiggering away at the wheel, the mate was 
forward cleaning up the raffle of the sails, two men were 
working the spouting pump at double tempo and the 
cook was blowing on the still unextinguished coals in 
his brazier to make coffee. After several cases, pre- 
cariously lodged against the starboard shrouds, were 
chucked back amidships, things were a good deal as 
they had been before. About the only item lost over- 
board was a second coffin and its protesting contents. 
It had been in temporary use as a chicken-coop. 
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After a couple more squalls _had passed over, we 
were out far enough to pick up a gentle steady Trade 
which sent the old sloop rolling on toward Montserrat 
at six or seven knots. ‘The most direct course to Ply- 
mouth was around the south end of the island, but in 
order to escape the full force of the Trade, which began 
strengthening after daybreak, the captain headed by 
the longer but quicker route to the north. This made it 
necessary to worry across a dismal patch of calm when 
directly in the lee of the high central peak of the island, 
but it also saved many miles of buffeting. Even as it 
was, a man had to be kept pumping hard all the time to 
prevent the bilge from lapping the bottom layer of the 
sacks of fertilizer and so ‘‘sucking up”’ to the sugar. As 
the captain put it, “de juice from dat fish manuah 
ain’t no good fo’ sugah nohow.”’ 

At daybreak we were a mile off an iron-bound coast, 
backed by rather dry-looking jungle with occasional 
patches of hungry cultivation. We dropped anchor at 
seven o’clock a cable’s-length off Plymouth’s battered 
wharf, save for the billowing fleet of cargo lighters, the 
only craft in the completely open roadstead. As it was 
Sunday, port officials were slow in appearing, but the 
captain said he expected to have all the Montserrat 
cargo off by noon and would be ready to get underway 
for Dominica at one. I went ashore with the salesmen 
for a bath, breakfast and, incidentally, a welcome nap, 
at a very attractive little hotel on a point above the 
town. 

With the disembarking of all the deck cargo and pas- 
sengers at Plymouth, along with the commercial trav- 
elers and their assorted outfits, Jra became a good deal 
more livable. She still had more load than the law al- 
lowed in most parts of the world, but that which had 
gone gave her a chance to lift her head up and face the 
situation like the really staunch and seaworthy old 
wench she was. Nothing could be done for the warped 
mainmast and the wrapped and rewrapped boom, but 
there was distinct reassurance in the emergence of all of 
a foot of freeboard. 

The deck was being swabbed down as [- returned 
aboard, and I found that the mate had abandoned his 
port ‘‘dog house”’ in my favor for the rest of the voyage. 
With a rearrangement of the loose bottom boards and 
the spreading of my waterproof poncho over the spare 
tops’! that served as mattress, it was really a snug and 
homey little refuge. My only misgiving about it was 
that it was not built into the deck, so that a pooping sea 
might not so easily start it on a voyage to Panama. 
The captain admitted the chance of this, but said it 
wasn’t the pooping season. He would be glad to throw 
a lashing over it, though, if I was at all concerned. 

The wind‘came in gusts until we got out from under 

(Continued on page 86) 
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‘Trois Mats” 


From an etching by Menardeau awarded 
the ‘‘ Prix d’Or,’’ Spring Salon, Paris, 1930 














Why Fish Leave Home 


+ The Advent of Three Englishmen 
Into the Piscatorial Habitat 


By JUDGE RUPERT B. TURNBULL + 


moving fish in either salt or fresh water. Eighty 
miles an hour, by fin and tail power and with no 
hydroplane equipment to aid him on his way. This 
denizen of the deep is also a ferocious rambler and bears 
his reputation in his popular name, “‘the tiger of the sea.” 
Mere man, under his own power, without fins or web 
feet, can navigate in the water at a slow speed in com- 
paratively shallow depths. On the surface, however, the 
speed of one hundred and ten miles was attained by man 
(at least by three Englishmen), in a craft known as 
Miss England II. 
This boat is a hydroplane 36 feet 2 inches in length, 
powered with two Rolls Royce engines at three thousand 


"Lon barracuda is credited with being the fastest 











When “Miss England II” capsized in the second heat 
of the Harmsworth Trophy race 
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Bottom up. One man has climbed onto the bottom; 
the others may be seen in the water in the foreground 


motor revolutions per minute. They generate some four 
thousand horsepower. Run through a four-to-one gear 
box, the speed transmitted to the propeller shaft is ex- 
pressed as twelve thousand revolutions per minute. 
The craft weighs six tons. 

At Detroit, on September 7th last, these three, the 
pilot and two mechanics, left their comfortable seats in 
their white-hulled power plant as it turned turtle. At 
high speed they were plunged into the river, establishing 
new world’s records for human speed below the surface. 

Running at one hundred and ten miles an hour down 
the straightaway, Miss England slowed for the turn to 
a lazy 85 miles. Miss England took the wake of Miss 
America on the turn. Up went the bow — down went 
the stern — to port and up went the bow again, and over. 

How does it feel to be thrown through the air and into 
the water to great depths? To emerge pulled up by the 
life jackets, unhurt? Let Kaye Don, pilot of Miss Eng- 
land, the world’s fastest motor boat, and his chief 
engineer and mechanic, Dick Garner, tell the story. 

“Oh, I say! I haven’t the foggiest.”” That was the 
reply of Dick Garner to the question of how he had left 
the boat on the turnover. 

“‘T first remember when I was turning over and over 
as I went down and down in the briny. I was rolled by 
the thrust force into a revolving ball of arms, legs and 
body. I thought, ‘Well, I’m clear of the craft and alive 
yet.’ How far I went down I don’t know. 

“When the downward movement stopped my Kapok- 
filled life jacket started its lift, and up, up I came to 
air, sunlight and people. 

“‘Bobbing about on the surface sixty feet away from 
me was Kaye Don, floating comfortably. About sixty 
feet in the other direction Platford, the port mechanic, 
was climbing aboard the boat as it lay bottom up. 

“T must have appeared like a water meteor to those 
fish below the surface. I’m jolly well glad to be out of the 
mess in one piece.” 

Kaye Don’s remembrances are borne out by the 
moving picture reels of the actual capsizing. 

Kaye Don said: ‘‘When we hit Gar’s wash I don’t 

(Continued on page 94) 





A Korean “Black Duck” 


Part |—Building an Auxiliary + 
+ Cruiser in Far-Off Korea 


By HORACE H. UNDERWOOD 





HIS is the story of how the Black Duck 
was hatched and took her first flight in 
Korea. Korea itself should appeal to the 
instinct of curiosity, and my ignorance 
and many blunders should provide both 
a humorous touch and a _ pleasant 

J arousing of the sense of superiority in 

the reader. For me, this is the story of a dream boat, and 

though its resemblance to the resplendent creatures 
whose pictures appear in YACHTING is too slight to be 
appreciable, still my little Black Duck is a dream boat in 

a very real sense, the realization of a dream that started 

more years ago than I care to make public. 

It is one thing to want a boat in Korea and another to 
want it in America, even provided that your purse be 
the same size on either side of the ocean. Korea is some 
13,000 miles from the office of YacuTING and a consider- 
able step from the most westerly part of the United 
States. This might not make so much difference except 
for the fact that forty cubic feet make a ton and that 
ocean freights are what they are. This factor put any 
kind of boat ‘“‘made in the U. 8. A.” far beyond the 
reach of even dreams. The alternatives were to buy a 
knock-down boat; to buy a native boat and remodel it, 
or to build one here. The freight on even a knock-down 
boat is considerable, but I wrote to two firms. One 
answered me but had no model to suit, while the other 
apparently felt (possibly with some justice) that I was be- 
neath notice, for my inquiry was never answered. I might 
have bought a native boat and attempted to remodel it, 
but I yearned for something which looked more like a 
boat than the usual Oriental craft. I therefore took my 
courage in my hands and decided to draw plans and have 
a local carpenter build a boat for me. 

Several requirements had to be met. Bowditch will 
tell you that the tides in Chemulpo harbor have a rise of 
28 feet and there are narrow inlets and bays where your 
boat comes to rest on the mud more than 35 feet below 
where she rode at anchor a few hours before. This 
naturally means great stretches of mud flats, and this, 
in turn, means that a boat must be built to stay right 
side up on land as well as on water, which obviously 
indicates a flat-bottomed boat with centerboard. 

My dream demanded something in which I could sleep 
and cook, and since the time when it first took form I 
have had to change the singular ‘‘I”’ for the plural 
“We.” My wife likes to go along; I have three boys who 
absolutely refuse to be left behind, and a two-year-old 
who has already learned to say ‘‘ Boat go” with great 
emphasis. I must therefore plan for a flat-bottomed 
centerboard boat into which, in some fashion or other, at 
least six could be packed, but which would not be too 
big for me to handle in either a financial or nautical 
sense. After studying plans, measuring cots, tables and 
the family, making lines on the floor and marks on the 























“Black Duck,” a 22-foot cruiser, was built of 
Japanese “suki” wood and is powered with the only 
outboard motor in the country 


wall, I finally decided that a boat 22 feet over all and 
with 7 feet beam would be about right. 

The more I looked at plans and the beautiful curved 
and dotted lines which gamboled over them, the more I 
became convinced that they were part of some deep 
mystery, to me, some permanently sealed book. I was 
equally sure that they would mean even less in the life 
of any Japanese or Korean carpenter. I decided, there- 
fore, to leave all such magic strictly alone and to draw a 
plan which should show dimensions and layout, plus an 
elevation, and leave it to the builder to convert this into 
a boat by his own oriental means. Side-stepping the 
problem of the mysterious lines did not relieve me of the 
responsibility of locating the mast and centerboard. 
I had no scientific knowledge and the more I read of 
‘‘centers of pressure”’’ and ‘‘centers of resistance”’ the 
dizzier I became. Finally, I secured the plan of a boat of 
about the same dimensions and rig, and from this figured 
out proportionally where mine should go. I realized that 
the difference in bottom and sides might make all the 
difference in the world, but knew no better way to settle 
the problem. It may not now be ideally settled, but we 
at least sail bow first and make no more leeway than 
seems to me excusable. 

I had no desire to make the boat into a sort of ark, so 
in order to provide for the specified number I planned a 
folding metal framework which fits into sockets screwed 
to the outside of the coaming. A water-proof canvas is 
stretched over the boom and over this frame, and but- 
tons down with side-curtain buttons to the coaming and 
to the cabin top. In the stern, the flaps come down out- 
side the traveler and lace together. The whole thing can 
be put up or taken down in five minutes and has proved 
perfectly snug in the heaviest, driving rains. When at 
anchor in the daytime the side and stern flaps can be 
folded back so as to let the breeze through. It is also 
possible in a storm to slide back the cabin hatch and go 
“on deck”’ to attend to anything without inviting in all 
the surrounding weather. With this rig we can truthfully 
advertise Black Duck to sleep eight! Being literally a 
flat-bottomed boat, the problem of headroom in the 
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She was given a broad, flat bottom to keep her upright when the 
30-foot tides fell 


cabin might seem difficult. It was solved by the simple 
expedient of requiring the heads to be kept below a 
certain level! In actual fact, unless you are very tall you 
can sit on the cabin lockers without wearing a bald spot 
on the top of your head. To ask more is unreasonable. 
My crew made the assertion, with some vigor and 
feeling, that one must not only sleep but eat if any ex- 
tended cruising is intended. The galley, therefore, pro- 
vides drawers and lockers for staples and cooking 
utensils and dishes. Above these, on one side, the space 
is lined with galvanized sheet iron to minimize the fire 
risk from the gasoline camp stove which we use for cook- 
ing. On the other side, it is lined all the way around for 
about four inches up, making a sink for dishwashing with 
a wastepipe in one corner. For dining table, a folding 
table — relic of auto camping — was dragged out of its 
retirement. To correct its obsession for folding up sud- 
denly on any and every occasion, holes were cut in the 
cabin floor for the legs. It will now stand as solidly as 
though it had always had ‘‘sea-legs,” yet can be folded 
and stowed away when the dining saloon is transformed 
into a stateroom. Canned goods, etc., are stowed under 
the cabin floor. A supply of drinking water offered 
another problem till the ubiquitous Standard Oil tin 
came to my rescue. Cleaned, painted and fitted with 
flanged wooden covers, I stowed two of these in the port 
and two in the starboard lockers just outside the cabin 
door. Even allowing for spillage, this gave us about 18 
gallons of water. By arranging my water ‘‘tanks”’ in 
this way, they formed convenient units which were not 
too heavy for the scullery hounds to carry. The seats or 
bunks in the cabin were broken up into six lockers — 
three to a side. These extended below the cabin floor to 
the bottom of the boat and were lined with galvanized 
iron to keep the clothes, blankets, etc., dry. Outside the 
cabin four large and two small lockers, in addition to the 
water tanks, gave room for ropes, tools, and the numer- 
ous odds and ends so necessary for even a small craft. 
Previous experience had taught me to have a strong 
respect for the tides already mentioned and I thought it 
best to provide some means of propulsion other than the 
winds: I accordingly bought the only available outboard 
motor in the country. It was a twin-cylinder 41% horse- 
power affair that. had been used one season. Further 
than this description, it shall be nameless. To tell its 
make might cause trouble, while to repeat in print the 
terminology current during our trip might cause me to 
lose my position as a teacher in a mission college. 
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At all events, the motor raised two more problems — 
where to put it when in use, and where to put it when 
not in use. The first was solved by cutting a piece out of 
the transom to allow the motor to sit low enough so that 
the propeller would be sufficiently submerged to get 
“traction.” The piece cut out was slotted and returned 
to its place when the engine was not in use, so as to 
restrain any too ambitious waves which might take the 
opening as an invitation to come aboard. It was also 
necessary to make the boom traveler 15 inches high so as 
to allow the motor and control handle room to get under 
it. This proved an infernal nuisance because the corners 
are so nearly square and the rise so straight that when- 
ever you come about, the block has to be helped up the 
perpendicular side of the traveler. A place to stow the 
motor when not in use seemed ai first a still more diffi- 
cult problem. Even in so large and roomy a ship as ours 
an 80-pound motor with knife-edge propellers is not a 
convenient object to have lying around; and, in any 
position but an upright one, its decidedly ‘“‘gooey” 
mixture of gas and oil has a way of insinuating itself 
into everything. Finally, my wife hit on the idea of 
clamping the motor to a cross bar which fits into brack- 
ets on either side of the cabin in the extreme bow. 
These were set just far enough from the bow to allow the 








The transom was designed to accommodate an 
motor which fitted under the high traveler 


motor to fit snugly against the side. This has been most 
satisfactory and even in the roughest seas yet encoun- 
tered the motor was held firmly in place and did no harm 
to itself or anything else. 

With a motor it might be supposed that the problem 
of propulsion was settled. Providentially, however, I 
was equipped with a certain amount of scepticism in 
regard to outboard motors. I therefore put a couple of 
oarlocks on the boat and fitted a long Korean scull or 
sweep on the stern. One of the floor boards from the 
cockpit is taken up and laid across the boat from locker 
to locker to form the seat for the rowers while the man at 
the sweep stands just abaft them. Western oars are not 
purchasable here, and at first it looked as though I 
would be unable to get any. Fate, however, arranged 
that a war should have been fought for my benefit. In 
1904 the Japanese fleet sank two Russian warships in 
Chemulpo harbor. Much of the wreckage, including 
some boats’ oars, floated ashore. These were put under 
cover and carefully kept so that in 1929 I might pur- 
chase two of them for five dollars. Before turning to 
other subjects I may say what will be apparent later, 
that if ever Wisdom was justified of her children it was 
when I provided those oars and that sweep. 

Plans at last in hand, I sought a builder and finally 
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found a Japanese gentleman who, according to his 
statement, was ready and able to build anything up to 
an America’s Cup defender. He studied my plans and 
assured me that provided he did the work the finished 
product would float right side up. After making due al- 
lowance for a pardonable pride on his part, I decided to 
let him go ahead. He contracted to build the boat for 
$145, I to provide all hardware, etc. She was to be built 
of Japanese ‘‘suki’’ wood, a species of cedar, bottom 
two inches and planking one and one-half inches. As che 
cost reflects to a certain extent the low cost of labor in 
the East, the items and totals may be of interest. 
Roughly itemized, the total expenditure for the boat 
was as follows: 


Carpenter’s contract price... .................565: $145.00 
) NEE Ye tg ep! 7 AE eee or 30.00 
18.00 


po Se, Cry Mee eS rer 
ee rere Po ner: ee ore 
FR Bs dcr nals Ababa hanna eehueehies bc 
Sails (main and spinnaker)....................... 
ES ie itive ens viektiesnsitipdarnsas 
a re Seer ere ree 
Brass anchor chocks, fittings, etc., from U.S........ 
I Ig oo Fes os sv cc cclee etaet¥acnncebee 
ee Pee renee Fe 


ssssssss 





Canvas spread across the boom and boom crotch made a 
snug tent by night and an awning by day 








Wire cable, turnbuckles, etc...................... 3.00 
Centerboard, traveler, bolts, etc................... 42.00 
$402.00 

INS 5S o 5 SWkwa sddedeas dvb ocen 150.00 
$552.00 


Atfriend with some experience in such matters drew 
the sail plan and assured me that she could carry the 
approximately 275 square feet of sail indicated. Thus 
far he has been right and we have remained right side 
up. The sails themselves, mainsail and a small spinnaker, 
were made in a mission girl’s school. I do not know what 
Ratsey et al would think of them, but they have been 
sufficient to shove us along at a fairly satisfactory rate. 

When it came to the matter of rigging, I was in a 
quandary. Such details are apparently considered too 
elementary to be mentioned in print. However, I got 
much help from studying the pictures of Postscript, 
Vagabond, and similar sketches in Yacutine. Knowing 
no better way, I had three metal collars fitted around 
the mast to which to attach my blocks. One of these 
slipped on our cruise and caused us some trouble. The 
location of the block on the gaff was determined by 
shifting it back and forth till we got what seemed the 
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best place. Even yet, it is not right and unless you keep 
the gaff at just the angle that suits its taste, it neither 
goes up nor comes down smoothly. However, how I did 
this and that, with every second thing wrong and to be 
done over — or left wrong — does not make an interest- 
ing recital. One or two mistakes may be funny, but a 
series is monotonous. The builder at last began work 
and I burned enough gas going out to the river to watch 
progress to build another boat. 

Incidentally, the system by which the builder pro- 
ceeded is sufficiently different to be of interest. First he 
laid down the bottom. Then he set the stem post in 
place. Then, when the two big 25-foot planks which 
formed each side were joined, he fastened these to the 
stem, and while an assistant poured water (from a tea- 
kettle!) on them, they were bent around the bottom by 
main force. Once bent, the two were lashed together at 
the stern till he put in the transom and fastened them to 
the bottom. When this was all done, he proceeded to 
put in the ribs. 

The boat was built about 200 yards from the shore 
and when I raised the question of launching, the 
builder assured me that that was entirely my affair, not 
his. After some argument I gave up and began negotia- 
tions with the riverside ‘“‘coolies.’”’ I finally made a 
bargain with a gentleman who gave every evidence that 
if and when he heard of Prohibition he would be against 
it. The boat once afloat and undamaged, he was to 
receive five dollars. He, on his side, might employ any 
men or means he thought best. He promptly sought out 
fifteen kindred spirits and with ropes and poles they 
proceeded to fix a sort of sling, rigged, as Kipling says, 
“‘with a scandalous amount of talking but perfectly 
adequate to the work in hand.”’ Once rigged and with 
eight men on a side, they picked her up and walked her 
down to the water’s edge. In they went — over their 
ankles, up to their knees, and down with her! For me it 
was a nervous moment. I had seen a comic strip about 
the man who designed his own boat and the allegedly 
funny results. I was afraid it might be true. But no! 
She settled down on the water as light and true as her 
namesake, the Duck. Don’t try to tell me that any 
multimillionaire watching his young ocean liner slide 
down the ways ’mid flags, flowers, and champagne ever 
got a bigger thrill out of it than I did when those sixteen 
not-too-clean coolies quite unceremoniously dumped 
my boat into the river! 

(To be concluded) 








“Black Duck” was not launched, but dumped into the water by a 
band of coolies 











Where the Day Begins—And 


Ends 


By J. E. MACRAE 


across the Pacific to Japan and China. Among the 

passengers were a number of missionaries on their 
way to their various fields of labor. The first Sunday out 
was rough and disagreeable and there was but a poor 
congregation at the short service at which prayers were 
read by the Purser. But 
by the end of the week the 
missionaries had gained 
their sea legs and their 
thoughts began to turn to 


Ser years ago I was on board a steamer bound 





made the following entry, and in doing so I felt like a 
circumnavigator, ‘‘September 11. This day had no 
existence for me as we crossed the Meridian 180 at 
10:30 last night.” I must have read that in a book, and 
quoted it unconsciously. 

In my life I have an extra day which is found in no 
calendar because I have 
crossed the 180th Meri- 
dian one more time to the 
eastward than to the west- 
ward. This day appears in 





no pay roll. Still, I was paid 





the Sunday service. As it 





happened, they were not 
all of one denomination. 
There was a Bishop of the 
Church of England and his - 
chaplain, a Presbyterian, a —_ 
couple of Methodists, and — & 
a Baptist. 
It all came about fi 
through an indiscreet re- ide i 
mark of the Bishop’s chap- 
lain, who was heard to © 
remark to one of the ladies 
that ‘‘His Lordship”’ ; 
would be preaching at the 
service on Sunday. This 
calm assumption annoyed 
the other divines, but as 
the steamer was flying the 
British flag, the Bishop, 
no doubt, regarded the 
domain as his. The others 
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for it because it is made up 
from half hours and odd 
minutes filched, as it were, 
from the passing days on a 
voyage around the world 
which were finally 
gathered together into a 
whole day and sandwiched 
in between two ordinary 
days when we crossed the 
meridian. We called that 
day “Antipodes Day,” 
which is surely better than 

repeating the name of the 
Z day preceding. On that 
day I had my ordinary 
three meals, so I am at 











Z SS least that much ahead of 
Father Time. 

‘4 A short time’ ago there 

= appeared in the news- 





talked and argued among 
themselves but could reach 
no agreement as to which 
should have the privilege 
of conducting service, and in the end they decided to lay 
the matter before that supreme authority, the Captain. 
As it happened, he was a sea dog of the old style, rough 
and ready, more at home on the bridge than in a drawing 
room. Moreover, he had, at best, but little use for mis- 
sionaries, and leaned strongly to the opinion that there 
is no Sunday on blue water. The Captain met the clergy- 
men on deck and listened to the recital of their difficulty. 
Then came the pronouncement: ‘There is no Sunday 
this week. Tomorrow will be Monday. We cross the 
180th Meridian tonight.” And Monday it was. 

Thus the Captain exercised. his autocratic power in 
the interests of diplomacy. He was under no compulsion 
to drop the Sunday, the very day on which he crossed 
the meridian. For all practical purposes, he could have 
dropped any one of the days on the passage between the 
meridian and Japan. All that mattered was that he 
make his dates and days correspond with those of the 
first land to which he came. If a ship came to the meri- 
dian on Christmas Day no captain would think of dis- 
carding that day, or a New Year’s Day, or a national 
holiday, such as the Fourth of July. Conversely, no 
captain would think of doubling any such day, nor 
would any captain be likely to double the Sunday, as 
that would mean that no work would be done by the 
crew beyond what was necessary for the safe working of 
the ship. 

In my diary —I kept one in those early days — I 
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“There is no Sunday this week” 


papers a paragraph telling 
about the captain of a 
steamship who had just 
completed his twenty-fifth 
consecutive voyage around the world to the westward. 
An examination of that captain’s log books would show 
that on each of his voyages he dropped a day on the 
meridian. Yet there would be no similar entry on the 
pay roll docking the crew for the day dropped, because 
the day was made up from the extra minutes added to 
each day as the steamer ploughed her way towards the 
setting sun. Every day she made westing would be more 
than twenty-four hours long; thus we are only giving 
back what we have borrowed by adding so many min- 
utes each day as we set our watches back and so add to 
the length of every day we steam towards the sunset. 

In the days when I was crossing the Pacific it was the 
custom for the second mate to change the clock in his 
watch between midnight and four in the morning. On 
the eastward passage the advantage was his, for then he 
set the clock forward about forty-five minutes every 
night and shortened his dreary watch by that much. It 
was another story going west; then he had to set the 
clock back the same number of minutes and so length- 
ened the time he had to pace the bridge. Many a time a 
second mate propounded some ingenious scheme for 
passing some of this extra time on to the next watch, but 
such suggestions always fell on deaf ears. 

This tampering with time is familiar to us now, but 
no longer ago than Jules Verne’s “‘ Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” say 1870, the idea was as remote as his 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“The freshest breeze of the whole passage blew the night before we reached Honolulu, alas, too late 


to make up any lost time” 


Across the Pacific to Honolulu 
Part Il—"Tusitala,” Harried by Calms for 76 Days, Finally Reaches Port 
By ROLAND BARKER 


from making any time to the westward right on to 

6:30 p.m. when, the ship being on the starb’d 
tack, it broke off to 8.S.E. I at once wore around to port 
tack. Rain commenced to fall heavily, and light wind to 
willy waw several points; but in the main it was favorable 
for us, as we headed a fair course for at least a half hour. 
At 7:30 a moderate S.8.W. wind, rain falling and driving 
heavily from a fractured dome above, vivid lightning 
and growling thunder. Fine work, for the ship was 
actually making four knots on a W. by N. course, so any 
amount of rain, blinding lightning, and ear splitting 
thunder was but the accompaniment to some progress 
through the water. At 8:00 p.m. flat calm, then a shift of 
wind from the northward. All hands hauled around the 
yards, trimmed fore and aft sails, clewed up three royals, 
when the wheel and lookout were relieved. Rain fell in 
such volume that one could feel its weight on one’s 
shoulders, lightning so vivid as to be almost terrifying 
flashed incessantly, whilst the thunder was deafening. 
Out of it all there came but a gentle breeze, where at 
least a storm could reasonably have been expected. At 
10:00 p.m. the rain took off, wind died away to another 
flat calm, leaving sea chopped up and noisy with current 
overfalls. At 11:00 p.m. a breeze made out of the south 
and the Tusitala sluggishly moved through a boiling sea 
for about four hours when the breeze left us and there 
was another calm lasting till 8:00 a.m. when a very faint 
breeze came to us from the 8.W. Ship moving sluggishly, 
at best 114 knots. 

Reverting to the leak and soundings in pump well. 
From 11:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. of the 26th, the soundings 
remained at 3 inches; no sign of a leak. From 4:00 p.m. 
the 26th to 8:00 a.m. the 27th, the water in well had in- 
creased to 10 inches. The vessel in that interval had been 


J is: 26th. A light west wind kept the Tusitala 


on both tacks, but with little list either side. However, it 
would appear that when on the starboard tack the leak 
is insignificant. While on the port tack it steadily in- 
creases. From this it might be inferred that the leak is 
somewhere between wind and water, so that I have 
decided to put a boat over the side, and make an 
examination as soon as the state of the sea will permit. 

For many days we’ve had a jumble of a sea that has 
heaped up all the way from W. through 8. to 8.E. and 
been a constant source of irritation and restraint to the 
ship inasmuch as it has kept her from making even a lit- 
tle time through the water. All of the wind since leaving 
Panama, if united in one breeze, wouldn’t make a decent 
four days’ run for the ship. 

Saturday a.m. the 27th, with ship’s carpenter, made a 
searching examination both in ’tween deck and lower 
hold in all spaces left available by absence of cargo. Had 
about given up search and was saying to carpenter: 
“The leak is in some spot where we can’t get at it, so all 
we can do is take frequent soundings and turn over the 
pumps when necessary. By the way, carpenter, did you 
look just below the ’tween deck gunwale bar, starboard 
side, about in line with mizzen lower rigging? That’s 
about the spot a tug came hard against her.” 

“Yes sir, but I’ll look again.” Crawling and wriggling 
into, and through spaces ordinarily big enough only for a 
child, the carpenter got over to this indicated spot. I 
soon heard a grunt and an exclamation of satisfaction 
followed by a muffled yell: “I’ve found the leak, sir!”’ 

“All right, carpenter, I’ll be there in a couple of 
minutes.’’ I had some difficulty in squeezing through 
where the carpenter had more easily crawled, as he is 
smaller and less than half my years. However, I got in 
and saw a small steady stream of clear salt water coming 
in through a fractured rivet hole. ‘‘I guess that’s the 
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leak, carpenter, it looks about enough to show an in- 
crease of 7 inches in the well soundings in 12 hours. Build 
a box — be careful not to start anything by hammering 
— and fill in with a pure, quick drying, all cement mix- 
ture.” ¢ 
Naturally I am elated at the discovery and shall 
await with much interest the record of soundings. 

At this writing it is a foregone conclusion that the 
passage will exceed in length anything the Tusitala has 
yet consumed on her voy- 
aging to Honolulu. Posi- 
tion, 800 miles west from 
Cape Mala. Distance 
made good today 18 miles. 

July has been a month 
that has proved uncannily 
profitless to us, inasmuch 
as the whole of its 31 days 
have been consumed in 
making less than 900 miles 
from Panama. In winning 
and getting and holding 
those 900 miles the old 
Tusitala and her company 
have been put to a test of 
endurance and deter- 
mined fortitude that is 
little likely to be repeated. 
In reading this journal, 
observe how persistently 
light and _ unrelentingly 
opposed to progress the 
winds have been. Gather 
an impression of the fick- 
leness of this part of the 
Pacific. Also of the width 
of the easterly current 
which has been a bugbear 
to us on all our westerly 
passages, but more in 
evidence on this one. 

There isn’t a_ vessel 
extant that has had more experience of these easterly 
currents than the Tusitala, and I’m convinced her 
voyages would be of great interest to the Hydrographic 
Office staff. The light wind that has wafted across to us 
this day has been most vexatious, for every cloud that 
has drifted across the sky, deluging everything with rain, 
has carried a wind that has been W.S.W. on one edge of 
it and W.N.W. on its other edge. Sluggishly sailing, she 
would bring the cloud — clouds, I should say, for they 
came along in endless procession — overhead on its 
southern edge, when she’d head N.W. % N. She'd sail 
sluggishly on that course for a couple of cable lengths 
when she’d reach the opposite edge. Then the wind 
would shift to the W.N:W., the sails would be caught 
aback, the helm put up, off she’d go to the north, by 
which time the cloud had passed over us, another taking 
its place. Repeat this every five or ten minutes during 
one of the longest days I have memory of, and I have 
perhaps succeeded in explaining the vexatious condi- 
tions encountered for not one day, but over a full week 
of time that has seemed like an eternity to every soul 
aboard this gallant old ship. Distance made good today, 
34 miles. 

August 5th. Not until the stroke of noon did the 
Tusitala actually commence to creep through the water, 
at which time I hooked and hauled aboard a very large 
dolphin that weighed 39 pounds and measured over all 
5 feet 3 inches. Had the tail cut off, and sent bos’n up 
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to the fore royal truck with tail, hammer and nails to 
secure it thereon in a fore and aft direction as some sort 
of charm to lure speed and direction out of the old ship. 
But our day’s run was only 12 miles. 

August 6th. Within a few minutes of the dolphin tail 
being secured to the fore royal truck, the very light 
breeze that had fluttered now and again into the sails 
and through the rigging, commenced perceptibly to 
make the sails round out, and the Tusitala actually 
began slowly but surely to 
forge ahead until by 3:00 
P.M. she was making three 
knots; this being kept up 
to 5:30 p.m. when the 
breeze made the sails belly 
out and round to fatness. 
In a breeze of force four a 
speed of an easy six knots 
was attained and held 
until 8:00 p.m. when it 
dwindled again to four 
knots, the wind by this 
time having hauled to 
dead astern. However, the 
fair wind held on all night 
long, and although the 
speed was never over four 
knots it was considered a 
great and glorious boon. 

August 7th. Yester- 
day’s run was by far the 
longest, and yet in other 
more wind-favored locali- 
ties 118 miles would 
scarcely cause much ela- 
tion. The easterly current 
has been as much a source 
of opposition to progress, 
as has the disappointing 
fickleness and lack of 
winds. Many turtles have 
been seen this day, some 
of them very close to the ship’s side, encouraging the 
watch below to try their hands with harpoon or net; but 
all unsuccessfully. There must be an abundance of fish, 
too, for there’s a hundred or more man-o’ war-birds and 
bobbies wheeling and circling around, and they gather 
only when fish are in evidence. Since the tail of the dol- 
phin was secured to the fore royal truck, we’ve been 
favored with a light and sometimes gentle east wind that 
has enabled Tusitala to creep to the westward, and 
away from that inferno of doldrums that has so sadly 
hampered her movements for weeks. 

August 8th. Even the Tusitala needs a vigorous shak- 
ing up to compel her again to get into her stride, and 
nothing but wind is her medicine now. Once more water 
in the well, every 24 hours, so that there is another sore 
spot somewhere yet undiscovered. Discharge of cargo 
will probably enable us to locate definitely where that is. 
Yesterday at noon the 8.8. Ensley City passed us, 12 
miles to the northward, bound to Balboa. Captain Allen 
sent his greetings, and best wishes for a quick and 
pleasant voyage. 

August 10th. A light and gentle N.E. to N. breeze 
favored the ship right on to 10:30 a.m. at which time a 
heavy mass of dark, threatening clouds, from which 
nimbus was flying in all directions, gathered irresistibly 
astern. As it overtook us one was impressed with its 
wicked appearance. Not caring to take any chances, 
hauled up cro’jack and mainsail, clewed up all three 
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royals, and fore and mizzen to’ga’ns’ls, by which time a 
furious squall had burst down upon us. Scudding before 
it, the Tusitala made 12 knots for a few minutes, and in 
the wrack of wind and heavy rain appeared to be making 
nearly 15 knots, for the bone in her teeth rose and 
foamed as high as her hawse pipes and, scattering aft 
in a harsh roar, was lost to sight in a heavy fall of rain. 
This breeze lasted but a few minutes. It went beyond us 
ahead, leaving in its wake but a gentle air. T'usitala once 
again moved sluggishly, making a 
scant four knots in the dying wind. 
August 13th. Calms and light 
variable airs all this day. On the 
seventh a keg of corned beef, pur- 
chased at the Canal, was opened and 
found badly decomposed. I ordered 
the keg with contents hove over- 
board, and thought nothing more 
about it other than to make a note to 
remind me to make a claim on our 
return. Well, a shovel-nosed shark 
that was caught on the 12th was 
found to have swallowed whole five 
pieces of corned beef, estimated to 
weight ten pounds apiece or fifty 
pounds in all. Its belly was swollen so 
much it looked like a mare with foal. 
Its last good meal certainly was the means of luring it to 
death, for the sailors gleefully cut and slashed it into 
fragments which they mirthfully hove overboard. 
August 16th. This day has been our Golconda in the 
matter of the best time made on any day since leaving 
the canal. A moderate fresh and strong squally southerly 
wind with heavy driving rain has driven the ship along 
at a fairly respectable speed all day. A huge cross sea 
coming from several points between W.S.W. and S§.E. 
has intervened very considerably between the vessel’s 
desire to make time, and her actual accomplishment. 
After three days without observations, obtaining sights 
this a.M. found a current to have been against her over 
one knot; a mere trifle, though, now that I know winds 
do blow in this ocean. Distance made good, 177 miles. 
August 17th. Strong, fresh, moderate and gentle 8. by 
E. and E. by S. winds, very high cross sea from the 
S.W., S. and S.E. 
causing the ship to 
labor and roll vio- 
lently. Surély a ter- 
rific storm has been 
blowing not far from 
us, for some of the 
seas measure fully 30 
feet from trough to 
crest, and are topped 
with thunderous 
combers. Rolling both 
rails under, the decks 
have been filled from 
noon to noon and 
getting along them 
has been a work 
mingled with much 
danger. The leak sev- 
eral times referred to 
has taken up, for well 
soundings during the 
last four days have 
been only four inches. 
August 19th. This 
day has seen the 
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The “Hard Case” third mate of “Tusi- 
tala” standing forward of the wheel 





Off Diamond Head, rusty and weather-scarred, after a passage of 76 days 
from Panama. Endless calms were encountered on the 5452-mile passage 
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Tusitala roll more heavily and consistently than she’s 
done for the past four years. An enormous, high 8.W. 
and southerly swell, for the most part broad off beam, 
coupled with a gentle E. by 8S. wind to which the yards 
had to be laid square, or nearly so, ran under the ship 
and over the rails, filling the decks fore and aft with 
great rushing bodies of salt water. Without the support 
of a side wind the old ship rolled her agonizing fill, at 
times dipping the clews of the mainsail in the water both 
sides. Tried to ease her by alterations 
in course, but the swells or seas, for 
they were wall-sided, came at her 
from such points that there was no 
minimizing her laborings, or my con- 
cern. Many times I feared everything 
would come down acrashing, but the 
stoutness of her tophamper was proof 
against such a debacle. What a stout 
ship she must have been in the days 
of her youth and full strength! Judg- 
ing by her successful resistance to all 
assaults even nowadays, she must, 
when young, have filled her com- 
mander with pride and assurance in 
her ability to withstand anything that 
might come along. Certainly, Robert 
Steele was a master builder of ships. 

August 20th. The ship has made more direct mileage 
during the last twelve days than was covered in the 
previous 43, and yet she’s only twice made respectable 
runs. Owing to the baffling vagaries of the fluttering 
winds, the yards have been swung and reswung more 
than ever before so that the wear and tear on truss and 
gooseneck pins, braces, blocks, sheets and sails, has been 
excessive and almost without let-up. Had the ship’s 
company not been young and enthusiastic, and filled 
with eagerness to comply with all the demands made on 
them, I doubt but what some of them would have be- 
come apathetic to anything that might have come along 
and lain in their damp bunks under the pretense of sick- 
ness. Happily, and much to my gratification, never a 
sign of grumble, never a hint of sickness, never a let-up 
in appetite — the latter a most healthy sign. 

August 2lst. This day has seen light winds varying 
from N., round by E. 
to S.E., accompanied 

= by frequent showers. 

“ The sea has gone 

down so much that 
there remains but the 
shadow of that which 
has harried the T'usi- 
tala for the last few 
days. She has crept 
along easily and with- 
out much effort to the 
little wind that has 
favored her, and 
made 83 miles to- 
wards Honolulu. My 
eyes are becoming 
dim with constant 
peerings for signs of 
stronger and more 
friendly winds to 
waft us along on our 
journey. We must 
surely be close by the 
longitude limiting the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Future of Ocean Racing 


Comment on the Ocean Races of 1931, and a Look into the 
Future by one of the Founders of the Ocean Racing Club 


By E. G. MARTIN 


was founded; seven Fastnet races have been sailed, 

and for those of us who have been especially inter- 
ested in this branch of the 
sport it is interesting to look 
back and consider the prog- 
ress which has been made. 
The year 1931 has been a 
great year and, to my mind, 
shows most clearly one of the 
chief reasons why ocean rac- 
ing has prospered in Great 
Britain during that time, and 
the direction in which we 
may hope to find the greatest 
certainty of success in the 
future. The real strength of 
our position lies in the coép- 
eration which there has been 
between ocean racing men on 
the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Thanks to the help of Mr. 
Herbert L. Stone, who con- 
sented to become a member 
of our original O.R.C. com- 
mittee, to Mr. Sherman Hoyt 
who won a Fastnet race in 
Nifia and became our Rear 
Commodore in that year, and 
to those American yachts- 
men who have taken part in our races and subsequently 
become members of the club, and also helped, I think, 
by the personal experience of ocean racing in American 
waters gained by those who sailed in the Bermuda Race 
of 1926 in Jolie Brise, we have been able to coéperate in 
a way which has led, this year, to the Cruising Club of 
America and the Ocean Racing Club undertaking to 
share the responsibility for the Transatlantic Race. 
This race brought a splendid fleet of American yachts 
to our waters and was followed by an entry of eighteen 
yachts, six of which were American, in the Fastnet race 
which has just been sailed. This year we have had the 
opportunity, during three or four weeks, of discussing 
ocean racing together in all its bearings. As a result we 
have now, I think, a firm foundation upon which we 
may build in the future. 

As I see it, there are two principal ways in which we 
may look for progress. One, a rearrangement of the 
O.R.C. racing program, and the other, the adoption 
of a measurement rule which will serve for both sides of 
the Atlantic. With regard to our existing program, a 
proposal will be brought forward at the next general 
meeting of the Club that in future the Fastnet Race shall 
be a biennial event which shall take place in the years 
alternate to those of the Bermuda Race. It will thus be 
possible for us to race on either side of the Atlantic 
without interfering with arrangements at home, and I 
believe that it is no secret that both Jolie Brise and 
Lexia may take part in next year’s Bermuda Race. On 
the years when there is no Fastnet race, it is proposed 
that a 250-mile race for the Fastnet Class shall be sailed 
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T IS now seven years since the Ocean Racing Club 





over the ‘‘Channel”’ course. This, I think, should prove 
to be a very popular event, and it will give owners who 
may hesitate to begin ocean racing by tackling the 
Fastnet course an opportun- 
, ity of trying out their yachts 
' in less strenuous conditions. 
Another proposal which has 
been made is that the Cruis- 
ing Club of America and the 
Ocean Racing Club should 
make the Transatlantic Race 
a recurring fixture. This 
year’s race has been such a 
splendid success that it would 
seem to be well worth while 
to repeat it at regular inter- 
vals. A race across the At- 
lantic is so serious an under- 
taking that it can, obviously, 
not take place very often, 
and when the project was 
discussed at Plymouth an 
interval of six years was sug- 
gested. Were this plan to be 
approved, the next Trans- 
atlantic race might be held in 
1937, when it would fit in 
with the Bermuda and Fast- 
net races. My own feeling is 
that nothing could do more 
towards completing the organization of ocean racing 
as a whole than a definite program of alternating Ber- 
muda and Fastnet Races, with the very great event of 
a Transatlantic race at regular intervals of six years. 

The other way in which we may make progress, and I 
believe it to be of even greater importance than the 
question of a racing program, lies in the adoption of a 
common rating rule. The formulation of measurement 
rules is a highly specialized part of yachting, of which I 
cannot claim to have expert knowledge; but the possi- 
bilities were most carefully discussed at Plymouth by 
those who thoroughly understand the science of rule 
making, and there seemed to be every hope that a com- 
mon rule might be framed without any serious difficulty. 
I am quite sure that the Ocean Racing Club is most 
anxious that this should come to pass, and with as little 
delay as may be, so that it may be possible to build to 
the new rule during the coming winter. 

The importance of a common ocean racing measure- 
ment rule would, I believe, be far greater than might 
appear at first sight. The existing rules have been used 
this year, for the first time, by yacht clubs on both sides 
of the Atlantic for deciding time allowances in ordinary 
races. This seems to me to be something of far-reaching 
importance, for it means that it will lead in time to a 
class of ocean racing yachts being built which will not 
only be fit for deep sea races, but will also provide own- 
ers with the opportunity of excellent racing at ordinary 
regattas ’round the coast. A point which I think cannot 
be too strongly emphasized is that the best ocean racer 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“El Lagarto,” driven by her owner, George Reis, won the President’s Cup at Washington by taking both heats of the event 


The President's Cup Regatta 


“El Lagarto” Wins Two Heats to Take the Cup 
By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


driver, at the wheel of John B. Shibe’s Miss 
Philadelphia — the first fatality in more than a 
quarter of a century of American speed boat racing — 
cast its shadow over the fifth annual President’s Cup 
regatta at Washington, D. C., September 18th and 19th, 
and turned what had shown all indications of being the 
season’s best big boat racing show into a drab washout. 
Freitag was killed when his boat hit a patch of un- 
usually sloppy going 150 yards from the completion of 
his second lap in the second heat of the President’s Cup 
race, rolled barrel-like to port, dug in her chine and 
flipped bottom up. Bill Wagner, Freitag’s mechanic, was 
flung into the Potomac, but the driver, pinned between 
the wheel and the back of his seat, died where he sat as 
Miss Philadelphia skidded along on her deck for three 
or four lengths. Wagner was rescued unhurt. 
At the request of the other drivers, the third heat was 
called off and the President’s Cup awarded to George 


"Lass death of Bill Freitag, veteran Philadelphia 


Reis, of Lake George, N. Y., who had driven his Na- 
tional Sweepstakes winner, El Lagarto, to victory in 
each of the first two heats. He drove the first at 51.148 
miles an hour in bad water and the second at 50.278. 
El Lagarto is the old Miss Mary, the displacement hull 
driven by Ed Grimm, of Buffalo. She was designed and 
built by Hacker and entered her first Gold Cup Race 
back in 1922. Her speed at that time was only 29 miles 
per hour. Dick Loynes’s Californian finished second in 
the final compilation of points and elapsed times, 
Hotsy Totsy, Victor Kliesrath’s defending entry, 
finished second in the first heat after pounding a hole in 
her bottom halfway through the 15-mile whirl, and 
fifth in the second with her mechanic, Art Purdy, 
standing in the engine well holding the main ignition 
feed wire in place in the terminal from which it had 
snapped as Kliesrath was challenging Reis for the lead. 
The best bit of driving of the regatta, though, was 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The outboard drivers put on some snappy starts in spite of the lumpy waters of the Potomac 
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About Those Motor Boats 


A Suggestion for Reconciling Existing Differences in the Rec- 
ognition of Records in Motor Boating, and the Suggested 
Changes Governing Competition for the Harmsworth Trophy 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


going to keep. I said that I would present a com- 
pendium of suggestion from various motor boating 
experts for the unscrambling of the present chaos in 
international motor boat racing. Gar Wood has rendered 
it impractical to follow this course. His little stunt at 
Detroit has made international boating relations too 
tender for the further application of criticism of the 
foreign way of doing things. And then again, due also 
to Gar Wood, a complete and carefully thought-out 
revision of the conditions surrounding the Harmsworth 
Race has been presented to the British authorities by 
Charles F. Chapman, who, during the Harmsworth 
event, represented the Royal Motor Yacht Club and the 
family of the late Lord Northcliffe who presented the 
trophy. Needless to say, many of these suggestions will 
be adopted and the things that happened at Detroit will 
never be repeated. 
In the meantime, however, I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing one suggestion which, in the opinion of a number of 
my doting friends, will come pretty close to straight- 


[- THE October issue I made a promise I am not 


ening out a large majority of the differences that” 


now exist between American and European boating 
authorities as regards the establishment of new world’s 
records. 

The Amateur Athletic Union, which has complete 
control of all track and field athletics in the United 
States, has adopted not only the American foot, yard 
and statute mile distances in competition, but also the 
European distances measured in metres. Dozens of 
athletic meets are held in this country and abroad in 
which both systems are employed without clashing. 
World’s records are recognized in both types of measure- 
ments. 

Why cannot the American Power Boat Association 
and the International Motor Yachting Union agree 
to recognize world’s records made over statute mile 
and nautical mile courses of specified lengths? Also, 
why cannot they recognize world’s records made 
according to American outboard engine and hull 
classifications and another set of records for European 
classifications? 

The adoption of this idea would unquestionably mean 
something of an increase in the clerical work of the 
A. P. B. A. and the I. M. Y. U. It would mean a little 
more work for regatta officials both in this country and 
abroad, but it would mean an immediate coérdination 
of American and European motor boat racing, a definite 
set of records of several different kinds for the pilots of 
all countries to shoot at. And it would bring an end to 
most of the bickering and criticism now wafting back 
and forth across the ocean. 

This suggestion is respectfully and earnestly urged for 
the attention of the heads of the various governing 
bodies in power boat affairs, both here and abroad, and 
to all others in this country and abroad who want to see 
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international motor boat racing increase upon lines of 
friendship and healthy competition. 


+ + + 


The death of Bill Freitag, driver of John Shibe’s Miss 
Philadelphia, in the President’s Cup Regatta, empha- 
sized a peculiar fact — that motor boat racing, in spite 
of its thrill and the appearance of danger, is one of the 
safest sports in the world. To the best of my knowledge 
this is the first fatal accident to a driver in a race since 
the very beginning of the sport 35 years ago, with the 
exception of Sir Henry Segrave who was not in an actual 
race when Miss England II killed him. 

During the past three-and-a-half decades hundreds 
of thousands of people have taken part in motor boat 
races in this country. There have been spills galore. 
There have been serious injuries, especially since the 
speeds of everything from outboards to international 
hydroplanes have gone way beyond our early expecta- 
tions. But of fatal mishaps to drivers there have been 
none at all until these two. What other sport — football, 
baseball, sailing, polo or anything else containing the 
thrill of battle — can offer such a record? 

There have been a few disastrous accidents at motor 
boat regattas, although not in the races themselves, 
involving mechanics and spectators, but so few that they 
are hard to trace. I think it was in 1911 that Frederick 
K. Burnham, then our national champion, had a shaft 
on the grand old Dixie IV break, causing the craft to 
run up on the shore in a Buffalo regatta, killing two boys 
and causing Burnham’s permanent retirement from the 
sport. A mechanic was drowned in an Ohio regatta some 
years ago and a somewhat similar accident took place at 
Chicago. But, unless I am wrong, Freitag is the first 
driver to be killed in action out of the countless thou- 
sands who have brought thrill and pleasure to them- 
selves and others through motor boat racing. It is an 
uncannily safe sport. 


+ + + 


If adopted, the suggestions made since the affair at 
Detroit, for a complete revision of conditions which have 
surrounded the historic Harmsworth contest since 1903, 
will do much for the future of that event. In those days 
boats were making about 20 miles an hour. Today, with 
five or six times that speed, cramped, crooked courses 
are no longer adequate and a complete change must take 
place not only in the physical surroundings of the race 
but in the mental attitude of a number of people toward 
it. The substitution of a pace boat for the archaic disc 
system in force at Detroit will prevent any “slick” 
driver from pulling his rivals over the line ahead of the 
gun. The limitation of each country to one boat will 
eliminate the possibility of Machiavellian teamwork and 
all of the other suggestions made by Chapman, after 
consultation with Kaye Don, Gar Wood and others, will 
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increase interest in the race as a real competition and do 
away with many disadvantages which now affect this 
greatest of all motor boat contests. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the rules governing it were devised 
in England 28 years ago and have undergone practically 
no change since. Therefore, Americans can only suggest ; 
they cannot dictate changes. At any rate, if the new 
recommendations are adopted it will take the race 
away from Detroit, or at least put it out in Lake 
St. Clair where there is open water. Here are the 
Harmsworth changes suggested to the Royal Motor 
Yacht Club: 


I. CoursE 

A. Length of one lap be not less than 10 nautical miles. 

B. Course to be laid out in open, but protected water, 
to permit straight runs of at least three miles in length 
between turning buoys. 

C. The location and shape of the course to be ap- 
proved by the International Commission at least six 
months in advance. Whenever it is impossible to select 
an approved course in the home waters of the Club 
holding the Trophy, the International Commission shall 
have power to select a suitable course elsewhere in the 
country holding the Trophy. 


II. Starts 

A. Abandon the present method of starting and the 
use of the five ball system. 

B. Make the distance from the starting line to the 
first turning buoy at least two miles and in a straight line. 

C. Establish a starting line at least 1000 feet in length 
and provide a straight run for this line of at least two 
miles in length. 
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D. Provide that the boats must approach the starting 
line abreast of each other for a distance of one half mile 
before the starting line is reached and that the distance 
apart shall be at least 300 feet. 

E. Assign starting lanes (by lot for the first heat) and 
alternate the boats’ positions in these lanes in sub- 
sequent heats. 


III. NuMBER oF CoMPETING Boats 
A. Limit each country to one boat only. 
B. Omit the rule which now prohibits a boat which 
does not finish in previous heats from starting in 
subsequent heats. 


IV. Dates 

A. Permit races to be scheduled for Sunday. 

B. Remove the restrictions that the race must be run 
between June Ist and October Ist in each year. (There 
are many localities in the world which are suitable for 
races at any time during the year.) 


sm: 


Great and healthy changes will have taken place in 
the world of motor boat racing at the annual meeting of 
the American Power Boat Association on October 29th 
at the new Waldorf Astoria, before this appears. Some 
of the officers who have served long and faithfully have 
insisted that someone else take up the burden and several 
excellent burden bearers have been found. If the elec- 
tions have turned out as expected the A. P. B. A. is still 
in good hands, ready for many years of wise jurisdiction 
over the countless racing events to come. 
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im : “Captiva” 


A Comfortable 111-Foot 
Cruiser 





Designed and built by the 

Mathis Yacht Building Co. 

for Mrs. Helen Hay Whitney, 
of Glen Cove, L. I. 





“Captiva” combines the spaciousness of a 
house boat with the lines and seagoing ability 
of a cruiser. Two Winton Diesel engines pro- 
vide reliable power. A well-arranged forward 
deck makes clever use of a small cabin trunk 
for a table with handy partitions beneath. 
The long deckhouse permits of large and 
well-lighted social rooms. Warmth and com- 
fort are reflected in the decorations of the 
main living room which opens directly into 


the dining salon aft 








Photos by M. Rosenfeld 














Hamburg 
to New York 


in a 54-Footer 


By 


CAPT. L. SCHLIMBACH 


Adverse winds on the westerly passage prevented “ Stoertebeker’s” arrival in time 
to enter the Transatlantic race 


to add a German entry to the Transatlantic 

Race ended sadly for the little ketch Stoertebeker, 
as she arrived three weeks too late for the start. I feel 
that the many American yachtsmen who expected my 
little ship here on time are entitled to an explanation 
of her failure to appear and hope they will absolve the 
skipper when they learn the countless difficulties that 
had to be overcome before we finally dropped our hook 
at Newport. 

Stoertebeker is a ketch 54 feet over all, 16 feet beam, 
and 7 feet draft, built in 1923 near Hamburg after the 
North Sea fisherman model. She is of extremely heavy 
construction, all oak, an ideal type for long ocean cruises, 
and easily handled by a small crew. The skipper of 
Saoirse, Conor O’Brien, would like her. In spite of her 
weight she is easily driven, excellent in stays and was 
designed to stand all sorts of weather. She will make 
about five knots under power, but I took very little 
gasoline with me so as not to be tempted to use power in 
a calm, as I wished to make this a pure sailing passage. 

Stoertebeker was shaken down on a run through the 
Baltic to Hamburg, about 600 miles, manned by my 
partner, myself and a paid hand. In Hamburg a mate 
was taken on to complete the crew of four, all told, and 
provisions for fifty days were stowed away. We cleared 
the customs on May 22nd. 

Sailing from Hamburg is “tide work,”’ for it needs a 
stiff breeze to make headway against a current that 
runs N.W. about seven hours and 8.E. about five. Our 
voyage began with rain and head winds, and we had 
to anchor when the flood set in during the afternoon. 
After tacking down the Elbe the best part of the night 
we anchored again at 2.00 a. M., hoping that the change 
of tide would bring a change of weather. Sunrise ended 
the rain — and the breeze. Now, with a fair tide one 
can always make two to three miles towards one’s 
destination, so up went our hook, and with every stitch 
of canvas set we kept steerageway until we reached 
Cuxhaven, 52 miles below Hamburg, where we passed 
the night. Break of day saw Stoertebeker standing out 
toward the lightships in a light breeze from the south, 
but about 10.00 a. M. squalls marched up in short suc- 
cession, all from the west, accompanied by a heavy swell, 


Te voyage across the Atlantic from east to west 


the forerunner of more “‘dirt.’”’ In the following six days 
we experienced everything that the North Sea has to 
offer in the way of rain squalls, head winds, cross seas 
and fogs. Even my two well seasoned deep water men 
paid their tribute, not to mention my partner, who was 
laid out. They were unaccustomed to the short, irregular 
motion of a 50-footer in the choppy North Sea. The two 
professionals stayed on deck and were soon all right, 
but my partner, after sailing nearly a thousand miles 
with me, declared, when Dover hove in sight, that he 
would cross the Channel by steamer and return to the 
Fatherland by train. Under jib and mainsail we beat 
into Dover at 6.00 p. M. on May 30th, having made but 
340 miles in a week, beating nearly all the way. This was 
not very encouraging; still, with a good slant I hoped 
to reach Newport inside of 34 days, and my men were 
willing to go on after the “Jonah,” as they called my 
partner, had taken leave. 

About 4.00 a. M. on May 3lst, we stood out again 
into the English Channel to find light, shifting airs, 
mostly from the west. The next five days were a con- 
tinuation of the weather we had experienced in the 
North Sea. My efforts to find less rain, less fog and, 
perhaps, more of a fair wind and a less boisterous sea 
on the French coast, were in vain. Not until June 4th 
did we round Ushant in a heavy head sea and strong 
W.S.W. wind that allowed only mainsail and storm jib. 
At sea, I let my men go watch and watch, changing 
at five and seven, while I stayed on deck all night and, 
requiring but little sleep, took occasional naps during 
the day. 

On June 6th and 7th a westerly gale smashed my 
last hope of reaching America on time, so I made for 
the Spanish coast with the intention of resting my crew 
in Vigo for a while and to let the westerlies blow over. 
All sailing directions and meteorological records show 
moderate northerly and easterly winds may be expected 
at this time of the year. We had not even three hours of 
fair wind in twenty days. It seemed that instead of 
leaving our ‘“‘Jonah”’ at Dover, we were three ‘‘ Jonahs”’ 
in a boat. In the high swell that followed the last blow 
Stoertebeker did a lot of rolling, the sails slatting badly. 
It was here that we experienced the first and only 
damage during the entire voyage, when the jaws of the 
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main gaff carried away. In the pitch dark we wire- 
lashed a Windlass bar to the gaff and set the mainsail 
again. This jury rig stood up for the remainder of the 
run to Vigo. 

The predicted northerly and easterly winds did not 
come. It was either fighting for every inch against hard 
southwesters, or rolling in calms until the 13th of June 
when we sighted Cape Finisterre. But not even the last 
fifty miles from Cape Finisterre to Vigo were made 
under normal conditions, for the week ended with a 
gale from the 8.W. that no one would ever have dreamed 
of in the month of June and that made all weather rec- 
ords and forecasts appear ridiculous. I had, luckily, 
made enough westing to set a course for the northern 
entrance to Vigo Bay. Approaching the coast, the light 
of Cies was made out, and under full mainsail and storm 
jib, with my two men up in the mizzen rigging shouting 
the bearing of the light down to me at the wheel every 
few minutes, Stoertebeker tore along through a fantastic 
sea. This wild run for a safe harbor, chased by squalls of 
tremendous force, is a thing I shall never forget. In this 
hard test the ketch proved her fine qualities and con- 
vinced me that she could stand up to anything. 

Near the entrance to Vigo a blinding squall shut out 
all sight of land. Night had changed to a leaden gray 
when we finally reached the lee of Cies, an island that 
shelters the Bay of Vigo, and in the face of nasty squalls, 
but in comparatively smooth water, we sailed the last 
few miles into the harbor and anchored a quarter of 
a mile off the town. We had a short breakfast and then 
immediately went to sleep. The crew had been on deck 
forty hours, the skipper a few more, and the doctor 
or customs men would surely not come out in this sort 
of weather. Vigo was still asleep. And so ended a passage 
of 1200 miles and 21 days of continuous struggle. I now 
believe that more favorable conditions for such a trip 
would be found in the middle of winter. 

Vigo with its beautiful bay, its picturesque water- 
front, and pleasant population proved to be a real 
harbor of refuge for us — a resting place after our long 
and hard fight against LS 
the southwesters. Here 
we gave our hard-tested 
rigging a thorough over- 
hauling, replenished our 
stores and, with the 
weather moderating on 
June 21st. we set every 
stitch of canvas to start 
on the last leg of 3200 
miles to Newport. Half- 
way down the bay the 
wind dropped and it was 
midnight before we 
passed Cies and were in 
the Atlantic. The next 
day we had a whistling 
norther that made 
Stoertebeker hustle along 
under four lowers. Noon found us ninety miles off the 
Spanish coast — not bad for a vessel of her size. 

The norther held for a full week, and in a rough sea, 
spray flying continuously over the vessel, and wet from 
stem to stern, she covered 1060 miles in 6 days and 18 
hours. It certainly did feel good after our three weeks’ 
struggle which had not really gotten us anywhere. 
Sunday, June 28th, we sighted Corvo dead ahead. On 
the following day the norther abated and we opened 
everything out to air and dry. We were unpleasantly 
surprised to find that about twenty days’ rations of 





“Stoertebeker’s” crew, with Captain Schlimbach in the center 
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good fresh bread were spoiled, having become mouldy. 
With sad hearts we hove piece by piece overboard. We 
had plenty of hard-tack, so we made the best of it. Our 
wearing apparel was in even worse condition. Our blue 
‘‘Sunday-afternoon-go-ashore-suits’’ were past all re- 
pair. Even white shirts and underwear were attacked 
by mould. 

The following days brought light winds and occa- 
sional calms. Now and then a lone turtle would float by, 
but otherwise it is a deserted road along the 36th par- 
allel. No fish, no birds, no ships — until we reached the 
Gulf Stream in 67° west. Here we encountered variable 
winds and a hard blow or two, which was to be expected 
near the borders of the Gulf Stream. On July 16th, 
at about 64° W., the weather became so bad that I 
finally decided to heave to; but hardly was the mainsail 
stowed when the gale subsided. It was a good excuse 
to sleep, one man keeping the deck. Next daybreak 
saw Stoertebeker again under full sail, stealing mile by 
mile to the west. 

On ocean cruises of this length it is important to 
make hourly inspections of gear. Luckily, we suffered 
very little from chafe, only the lace-line that secures the 
foot of the mainsail to the boom had to be renewed 
twice; and the throat seizing of the main rigging parted. 
The ketch rig had proved so efficient and so easy to 
handle that I would use it again on an ocean voyage. 
A square yard which I had intended to use when the 
boat rolled badly was never hoisted, but, lashed be- 
tween the shrouds, served as a life rail. On my next 
crossing I shall not be encumbered by superfluous 
sticks and canvas. 

On July 20th, in 36° 27’ N. and 67° 30’ W. I set 
course for Montauk Point. We crossed the Gulf Stream 
within twenty hours, and on the 23rd, at 2.00 p.M., we 
sighted the lighthouse bearing north, about ten miles off 
— thirty-one and one-half days from Europe..The next 
noon Newport greeted me like an old friend that I had 
not seen for 35 years and we were given a hearty wel- 
come. The first ocean racers were just reported reaching 
England. ‘Well, what’s 
the difference? Stoerte- 
beker won the race the 
other way” — that is if 
the old time sailing ship 
rule which called for 
double time crossing the 
Atiantic east to west still 
holds good. 

One of the first salt 
water men to shake hands 
with me was Captain 
Allen, of Narragansett, 
who taught me many 
good lessons 35 years ago 
when I sailed under his 
command on the schooner 
yacht Shamrock. New- 
port made me feel quite 
at home and I hope I can reciprocate the hospitality 
when an American windjammer comes to the River Elbe. 

Since I have been in America many people who have 
been aboard have asked what the name Stoertebeker 
means. Stoertebeker was a Viking pirate who used to 
harass the German free cities until he was finally cap- 
tured. At the execution his last wish was to be set on 
his feet after the beheading, and as many of his con- 
federates as he could run by before falling were to be 
spared. The story goes that the legendary pirate ran past 
thirteen. 








These Ocean Racing Rules 


Why They Are Necessary, and What Has Been Evolved in the 
Past Eight Years of Ocean Racing 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


»>EASUREMENT rules for yachts of all 
classes have come in for so much tinker- 
ing and have caused such endless 
discussion on both sides of the Atlantic 
during the past few years that any fur- 
ther comment on the subject may be 
only wasting words and paper on those 
who have already reached the saturation point. Yet 
notwithstanding the amount of ink that has been spilled 
on the subject, YACHTING is constantly receiving letters 
asking the whys and wherefores of the ocean racing 
rules, and why they need to be as complicated as they 
appear to the uninitiated, in a sport where seamanship, 
navigation and the ability to drive a boat hard over long 
stretches of open sea are supposed to count for more 
than the matters of rules and rating. 

In an article by “‘Sandy”’ Moffat, published last sum- 
mer, the head of the Cruising Club of America draws the 
conclusion that too many rules are detrimental to open 
water racing, and that ‘‘there is too much that is tech- 
nical in American sport, too much tendency for financial 
advantage to outweigh the hard-won experience of good 
seamanship. This racing game needs fewer sea lawyers”’ 
he says, ‘‘and more men who get fun out of the actual 
race rather than out of the battle of blue prints.” A 
statement in which we heartily concur. And yet there 
must be some rules of the game, some way of equitably 
measuring and handicapping boats of different size and 
type. The only alternative would be to divide the 
numerous contestants that are now participating in 
these long distance races into so many classes for rig and 
size as to destroy any semblance of a contest between 
the fleet as a whole. 

Following the successful Transatlantic race of last 
summer, which brought together entries from Great 
Britain and the United States, an effort is being made to 
bring the measurement rules of the Ocean Racing Club 
and the Cruising Club into accord. In view of this, and 
for the benefit of those who want to know something of 
the reasons for the present rules, a brief survey of what 
has been accomplished during the past eight years, since 
ocean racing was revived, may prove of value. At any 
rate, it is a justification for attempting to add anything 
more on a subject on which much has already been 
written. 

When, in 1923, the Bermuda race was revived after a 
lapse of fifteen years, those who were entrusted with the 
task of drawing up the conditions were faced with the 
problem of finding some way of handicapping boats that 
ranged in size from 35 to 70 feet in over all length. The 
race was to be for boats of a strictly cruising type. Most 
of them were wholesome, able craft, built to no rule and 
with no pretensions to speed in comparison to racing 
yachts of the same size. So the simplest possible rule had 
to be chosen, leaving to the discretion of the committee 
the question of what constituted a cruiser, and giving it 
the power to reject yachts of the strictly racing type. 

Of course, some method of handicapping had to be 
devised, for no matter how well she was sailed, a boat 35 
feet long could not hope to beat one 70 feet long, with 











four times the sail area, even with the 90% of luck of 
which ‘Alf’? Loomis likes to prate, or the “‘breaks”’ 
which ocean racing skippers are always talking about. In 
the long run, a boat with a maximum speed of 7 knots 
could not hope to beat one with a maximum speed of 10 
or 11 knots. 

The three chief factors governing speed are length, 
displacement (the bulk which has to be moved through 
the water), and sail area (driving force). But as most 
cruising boats then in existence had not been measured 
for displacement, and it was impractical to weigh them, 
it was decided to use only one dimension, length, in 
determining the rating. This was not scientific, but it 
had been used in other long distance races in the past, 
the measurement was easy to obtain, and on the whole it 
had given satisfactory results. 

That first rule, therefore, was as simple as it could 
well be. In detail it was as follows: 

Rating = over all length only. 

Sail Area, not measured, but only those sails used in 
ordinary cruising were allowed. Club topsails were 
barred. 

Yachts carrying propellers, which, of course, were 
a drag on the boat, were allowed 244% reduction in 
their rating for feathering wheels, and 5% if they 
carried solid wheels. 

There was no rig allowance, but schooners, yawls and 
ketches were grouped in two classes measuring, respec- 
tively, 35 to 52 feet, and 53 to 70 feet. Sloops and 
cutters were placed in a separate class. 

For time allowance, a flat figure of 60 minutes per 
foot for the course of 660 nautical miles was used. The 
basis for this figure was found in the Block Island Race 
of 100 miles in length, where the same ratio of allowance 
had been used satisfactorily for several years. 

It will be seen from this that the rule was not only 
simple, but was more or less in the nature of an experi- 
ment, and was adopted to make entering and measuring 
as easy as possible for men with boats that very seldom, 
if ever, raced. Yet, the results were unusually satis- 
factory. 

In that first race of 1923 there were twenty-two start- 
ers, showing that the cruising men were keen to try 
conclusions on a long ocean race offshore. The corrected 
times worked out satisfactorily on the whole, though the 
smaller boats had the best of it on the allowances, due 
probably to the vagaries of the wind. The first five boats 
on corrected time were all little craft from the smaller 
division, but at that there was only a span of a little 
over five hours, corrected time, separating the first six 
yachts, though there was as much as 14 hours elapsed 
time between the same boats. As a starter, however, the 
results were not so bad. 

The following year the race was sailed again, and the 
same rule of measurement was used, viz., over all 
length = rating. From the experience gained in the first 
race it was decided to broaden the sail area limits a bit, 
and while regular working sails were required to be car- 
ried, there was no restriction on light sails and a man 
could carry any “‘kites’’ he could swing from his spars. 
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This year saw, also, the first rig allowance. As there 
were not enough single-masted vessels entered for a 
special class, all rigs were grouped in two classes, divided 
as follows: 30 to 52 feet, 53 to 75 feet; but schooners, 
ketches and yawls were allowed a reduction of 5% in 
their rating as against cutters and sloops. This principle 
of a differential between the rigs had long been ac- 
cepted, as the single-masted rig is the faster on the wind. 
With no data of value to guide them, the committee 
gave a more liberal propeller allowance, as follows: on 
feathering wheels, 3%; on 2-bladed solid wheels, 6%; and 
on 3-bladed solid wheels, 8%. This was felt to be about 
the measure of ‘‘drag”’ of the different types, and the 
aim was to equalize the chances of the contestants. 

This year the time allowance tables were used for 
handicapping instead of the flat 60 minutes, which had 
proved too great in the preceding race. There were four- 
teen starters and the race was sailed in a leading wind 
for most of the way. But the time allowance did not 
work out as well as in the previous race, and there was a 
big spread between corrected times, the larger boats all 
getting the best of it. 

As the result of these two races the committee was 
getting some valuable data so that it was not working 
quite so much in the dark. But, so far, it had had to 
contend only with handicapping an existing fleet. 
Building to the rule had not yet commenced. 

In the third race, 1926, the same measurement rule 
was kept, over all length counting only in the measure- 
ment. The class divisions were also kept the same, and 
the sail area was not limited, except that club topsails 
were barred. It was felt that the heavy yard and club of 
these sails made them dangerous to handle at sea. The 
differential between single-masted and double-masted 
yachts was, however, increased to 10%, in closer con- 
formity to the existing practice for shorter races, and as 
in the New York Yacht Club rules. 

For handicapping, an allowance of 45 minutes per 
footeof rating for the course was used, this figure being 
arrived at as a result of the average actual performance 
of the yachts in the two previous races. 

This race saw the first entry built with the race in 
view; or, rather, built with an eye to her rating under the 
rule. The yacht in question was a fine, able vessel, with 
a long water line and short ends — in other words, a 
larger boat for her over all length than were most of the 
then existing fleet. She was also designed to be a fast 
reacher, beam winds being, theoretically, the conditions 
most likely to be found. This race, however, happened 
to bring two days of head winds and the new boat did 
not win, which, so far, has been the fate of most of those 
built to rate most favorably under the Bermuda Rule. 

The result of the race was again satisfactory, though 
the little boats did not get a look-in, due probably to the 
long spell of head winds. Only three hours separated the 
first four yachts on corrected time, but there was a wide 
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Diagram showing how measurements for length, beam and depth are taken under the present Bermuda Rule 
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spread over the fleet that followed, again accounted for, 
most likely, by the difference in windward ability of the 
various contestants. 

Conditions for the 1928 race were announced in the 
fall of 1927. It was felt by the committee that the time 
had come for a measurement rule that was a bit more 
scientific and that would more fairly measure the three 
factors that made for speed. Big rigs and light displace- 
ment should not be allowed to race on even terms with 
more normal sail area and displacement. It was still a 
question of finding a formula that would fairly rate the 
large fleet of existing cruisers, which constituted over 
90% of the entries. No attempt was made to foster any 
particular type, but it was felt that any normal, whole- 
some boat should be protected. 

So the formula devised in 1926 by the Ocean Racing 
Club of Great Britain was used, with certain changes in 
the governing factors that were felt to be more suitable 
to our fleet. 

The formula measured length, sail area and displace- 
ment. It was 

LxVSA 


VY BxD 


L— Length — was still measured on over all length. 
Sail area was measured by North American Yacht 
Racing Union rules; displacement was approximated by 
multiplying the breadth by the depth at the point of 
greatest beam. The constant .2 in the formula was only 
to bring the resulting rating somewhere near the actual 
length of the boat. This formula has been retained ever 
since, although some slight changes in the method of 
taking the different factors have been made. 

For instance, in the race of 1930, it was desired to get 
a better approximation of the sailing length than over 
all measurement. After all, it is the length on which a 
boat sails, rather than her over all length, that governs 
her speed. So “‘L”’ was measured thereafter at a point 
4% of the water line length above the water. This point 
is shown in the diagram, and is, obviously, very close to 
the sailing line of a boat with normal ends. 

Also, a new boat built in 1928 to the rule had a very 
deep mid-section obtained partly by having no keelson 
inside, which gave her a deep ‘‘D”’ measurement and a 
lower rating than boats built in the normal manner. So, 
in 1930, ““D” was measured at two points on the 
transverse section of greatest beam and averaged. (This 
is shown in the cross-section diagram.) Which may or 
may not have been an improvement. Sail area measure- 
ment, was unchanged. 

That year, also, saw the staysail schooner rig coming 
into use on ocean racers. This rig is undoubtedly closer- 
winded than the gaff rig. If the idea of handicapping is 
to equalize the chances of boats of different sizes and 
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* types, then it is just as logical to handicap a rig hereto- 
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“Rosewill Il'"—A Modern 126-Foot Diesel Cruiser 
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Owned by W. C. Rands, and designed by Cox & Stevens, “Rosewill 
II” is typical of the modern trend in Diesel cruisers. In meeting 
the growing demand for speed, the architects have not neglected 
the requisite seagoing qualities for long coastwise cruising. A con- 


tinuous steel deckhouse gives excellent accommodations above deck, 
as the photographs show. Two 300 h.p. Winton Diesels give a speed 
of 16 m.p.h. “Rosewill II” was built on the Great Lakes by the 
Defoe Boat and Motor Works. Her home port is Detroit 
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Sir Thomas Lipton, Baronet 
1851 — 1931 


Up in the yachtsman’s heaven, 
Sailing a breeze that’s fair, 
Far from the fog’s embraces, 
Knowing no fear or care. 


Cutting the blue-green waters, 
Skimming the wondrous seas, 
Never to lack the sunshine — 
Never to lack a breeze. 


Seeing the lee rail under, 
Thrilled by the foaming wake, 
Sensing the shrouds a-quiver, 
Feeling the mainmast shake. 


Youthful again, unwrinkled, 

Filled with the zest of old; 
Sprightly once more and dashing — 
Happy again and bold. 


Boyish and gay and daring, 
Carrying fullest sail; 
Scudding atop the breakers, 
Fearing no blow or gale. 


Scorning the charts and bell buoys, 
Needing no marks on land, 
Knowing the course is charted 
Well by an angel’s hand. 


Sir Thomas + 
+ Sails Home 


Giving no thought to headlands, 
Reefs or the hidden bar; 

Needing no man-made compass — 
Trusting to one great star! 


Watching the sails fill fully, 
Making the staysail snug — 
Chatting with old-time cronies — 
Talking about ‘‘the mug.” 


Peter to trim the mainsheet, 
John lending hand, and Paul; 
Matthew to help when needed — 
Sailorman’s buddies, all. 


What is that off to leeward? 
Look! On the rushing tide — 
There in the misty shadows 
All the old ‘‘ Shamrocks”’ ride! 


Spick as the day you launched them, 
Filling your heart with joy; 

Hark! On the winds a message — 
“Tommy! Ahoy! Ahoy!” 


There on the decks are standing, 
Wet by the spray and foam, 

Crews of the old-time ‘‘ Shamrocks”’ 
Waving a welcome home! 





Peace be yours now, Sir Thomas, 
Sailing the spirit coast; 

Know that of all earth’s sportsmen 
You were beloved most. 


H. I. Puiuurps 


Courtesy New York Sun 





Cruising days in northern waters are over, and the power-driven fleet will’ soon be headed south. “Le Reve,” a 37-foot cruiser 
owned by James Melton, of New York. With a Sterling Petrel “Six” she does 14 m.p.h. Wheeler Shipyard were the builders 
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King Alphonso Trophy Closely Contested 


WO very evenly matched eight-metre sloops drifted around 

Long Island Sound for a week in quest of the King Alphonso 
Trophy in late September, only to have the custody of that 
handsome prize determined by the toss of a coin between Van 8. 
Merle-Smith and Johnston deForest, owners of Thisbe and 
Priscilla III. Thisbe, representing the Eastern Yacht Club, 
won the toss. 

The two boats, which are almost sister ships from the board 
of Clinton H. Crane, sailed on uncommonly even terms. In the 
five regularly scheduled races of the series each took two firsts, 
two thirds and one second place to finish the series tied at 16% 
points, well ahead of the two other sloops in the series, Charles 
H. Thorling’s Rangoon and Beach and Kudner’s Sasqua. In the 
sail-off that followed the regular series the two boats drifted for 
six hours, during which they covered only nine miles of the 
15-mile course, and when they finally agreed to call it off on 
account of darkness they were exactly side by side. The illness 
of Mr. Merle-Smith and the lateness of the season made another 
sail-off difficult and they agreed to settle the affair with a coin. 

The series was remarkable for a number of things, notably the 


Rosenfeld Photo 
A start in the Eight-Metre Class for the King of Spain Trophy which was finally taken by 
“Thisbe.” Left to right: “Thisbe,” “Priscilla III,” “Rangoon,” “Sasqua” 
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weather. Two races besides the sail-off took more than six hours 
of drifting to complete. One race was sailed in a 40-mile breeze 
that blew four spinnakers and two mainsails to pieces. So fluky 
was the going on other days that one race was won by half an 
hour and another by a whole hour. Altogether most unsatis- 
factory racing weather, which lengthened out the series to 
nearly a week. And on no day did the breeze remain steady 
enough to give the boats a good windward leg as planned by 
the committee. 

By winning the trophy the Eastern Yacht Club was put in an 
odd position. The club’s constitution states that any boat that 
has been under charter to a man for two months or more shall 
be regarded as owned by that man. Since Mr. Merle-Smith is a 
member of the Eastern and has had Thisbe chartered since 
last May he was entitled to enter her from that club. But the 
Eastern Yacht Club, when Thisbe won the race for the Puritan 
Cup last August, declined to turn the trophy over to Merle- 
Smith on the grounds that Thisbe was not owned by him or by 
any member of the Eastern, but by a Rochester syndicate. 
At last accounts the Eastern officials were still trying to find 
the original deed of gift of the Puritan Cup to see whether they 
were right about this or not. W. H. T. 





The Season on Lake St. Louis 


AILING on Lake St. Louis, near 
Niontreal, has been very active 
during the summer just past, and both 
the Royal St. Lawrence and Pointe 
Claire Yacht Clubs whose head- 
quarters are situated on the shores of 
the lake have experienced successful 
seasons. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 
won its major event of the year in the 
international series with the Barnegat 
Bay Y. R. A. Hanna’s Canadian crew 
made an impressive showing by win- 
ning five of the seven racessailed. Good 
feeling and keen racing were, as usual, 
the high lights of this series. 

Racing in the regular classes was 
interesting, with added boats taking 
part. Mount Royal, owned and sailed 
by G. 8. Hamilton, was the outstand- 
ing performer in Class B, winning the 
championship by one point from 
Habitant, sailed by her owner, G. V. 
Whitehead. G. L. Campbell’s Oneto 
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“Jill” (left), a new 
Six-Metre de- 
signed by Spark- 
man & Stephens 
for J. S. Johnson, 
which made her ap- 
pearance late in the 


season 


“Papoose,” owned 
by “Ted” Hubbell, 
won the long race 
on Lake Erie from 
Rocky River to 
Port Stanley, and 
return, in fast 
time 
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won the honors in Class B, 2nd Division for older, outclassed 
racers. 

Of particular interest has been the racing in the D and E 
Classes which generally race together, the “‘ D’s” being center- 
board cabin sloops 32 to 35 feet long with 400 to 475 square feet 
of sail, while the ‘‘ E’s”’ are mostly bilge-boarders 27 feet over all, 
and carrying 3C0 square feet. The E Class has brought forth some 
fine racing this year, with the addition of four new boats and the 
regular racing of most of the older craft. Three of the new boats 
came out with modern Marconi rigs, but V. B. Thomas’ Coquette 
retained the high-peaked gaff sail common to the older boats. 
Three of the old centerboard “E’s,”’ similar in hull lines but 
with low gaff rigs, also competed so that an interesting com- 
parison between the various types was obtained. 

C. H. Routh’s Bluebill won the Royal St. Lawrence 
Class E championship, with Juliette, a centerboarder 30 
years old and sailed by R. C. Stevenson, just a point or two 
behind. 

WaWa, a Class D sloop owned by F. W. Mills, won the 
Pointe Claire Yacht Club’s Challenge Cup for the D and E 
Classes, with Juliette two points behind her; and Bluebill won 
the Class E Cup. In the Dinghy Class, J. H. Buchanan’s new 
boat won the championship. For the third successive year the 
Kingston Y. C. won the annual Dinghy Regatta from the Royal 


Canadian Y. C. of Toronto and the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
BEAVER 











Papoose” Wins Rocky River—Port Stanley 
Race on Lake Erie 


HE second annual International Auxiliary Handicap Race, 
from Rocky River to Port Stanley and return, started at 
4:00 p.m., September 5th. The distance, on the open waters of 
Lake Erie, was 180 miles, and the race was run under the rules 
and conditions of the famous Bayside-Block Island Race, and 
was sailed under the auspices of the Cleveland Yachting Club. 
Six yachts came to the starting line. These were: Petrel, a 
56-foot ketch, owned and sailed by Lars Jacobsen, under the 
colors of the Detroit Yacht Club; the yawl Fanshawe, owned by 
Shetter, Cooper, and Quintrell; the Alden ketch Papoose, 
Ted Hubbell, owner and skipper; Robert Morrow’s ketch Idella; 
the big powerful ketch Surprise, sailed by its owner E. H. 
Trump, and Commodore Stanley Gardner’s little staysail 
schooner, all but the first-named flying the burgee of the 
Cleveland Yachting Club. 

The wind at the start was fresh from the southwest and the 
course to Port Stanley was practically northeast. Down on the 
starting line they came, dead before it, breaking out big spinna- 
kers as they came, each crew trying to crowd on more sail than 
his neighbor. Logging better than eight knots, the yachts soon 
faded into the distance. With the setting of the sun the breeze 
freshened. Between nine and ten P.M. the Fanshawe’s log showed 
a speed of 9.4 miles per hour. The crew recommended to Skipper 





Start of a mixed fleet of small classes at the Florida East Coast Yachting Association Regatta, at Fort Pierce, in September 
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J. Graham Johnson, one 
of the most prominent 
sailors on the Chesa- 
peake, who died recently 
while racing a Star on 
the Eastern Shore 


Off for a cruise through 
thewaterways of France. 
A 39-foot a.c.f. cruiser, 
owned by R. M. Curtis, 
being lifted aboard the 


S.S. “Partie” 





Shetter that the spinnaker be taken in. His reply was, “ Let it 
blow off,” and promptly, at 10:15 it did so. The after spinnaker 
guy on the Surprise let go, whereupon the pole went forward 
with a crash, snapping off the jibstay turnbuckle. Papoose 
split her mainsail. However, her crew took it off, running under 
mizzen and spinnaker until they could sew it. Jamie’s spinnaker 
boom broke, causing a change to ballooner and reaching fisher- 
man. But they all kept going. 

After midnight the southwest wind let go and the fleet 
chugged along under power for half an hour. The wind then came 
in light from the northwest. Papoose went between the piers 
at Port Stanley at 3:35 a.m., having run 90 miles in 11 hours and 
35 minutes. Getting word from the judges that they were clear, 
they swung around and started on the reach back to the finish 
at Rocky River. Petrel, Fanshawe, and Idella arrived at Port 
Stanley in the order named, all within 58 minutes of Papoose, 
with Surprise and Jamie some three hours later. 

The reach back to the finish at Rocky River was made even 
faster, and when sighted by the judges the three leaders were 
buried under all the canvas they could crowd on and the old 
power plants going full blast. Petrel got the gun at 2:41:05 
P.M., making the total distance of 180 statute miles in 22 hours 
41 minutes and 5 seconds, thereby winning the Deutsch Trophy 
for the first boat to finish. Fanshawe finished next at 2:59:40, 
with Papoose close astern, finishing at 3:05:15. Papoose won 
the Commodore F. W. Roberts Memorial Trophy on corrected 
time, Fanshawe placing second. 


Wm. A. Woop 
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J. Graham Johnson 


ITTING at the tiller of the Star Class boat Spot, which he 
was racing, and with the finish line only some half-mile 
away, J. Graham Johnson, best known and best loved sailor on 
the Chesapeake, who with his brother, C. Lowndes Johnson, won 
the Star Class International Championship in 1929, died sud- 
denly of heart disease on the afternoon of September 7th. He 
was only 47 years of age. For some years he had been troubled 
with an affliction of the heart, but his philosophy of life would 
not let him stop, and his end was fitting for one who cared more 
for boats and sailing than anything else in life, and was probably 
as he would have wished it, had he been able to choose the 
manner of his passing. It was not an exacting race in any way, 
and that same forenoon he had sailed his own Class Q sloop 
Vingt Trois in a ten-mile race. 

Living for many years with his brother on the shores of the 
Miles River, on the eastern shore of Maryland, Graham John- 
son not only sailed boats, but built them as well in the little 
shop adjoining their home. With the expert craftsman’s love of 

(Continued on page 104) 


“Invader II” (left), prospective challenger for the 
Canada’s Cup in 1932, being landed at Toronto. 
She was designed and built by Wm. Fife 


“Coaster,” an intriguing 37-foot schooner designed 
and owned by N. G. Peterson, the plans of which 
appear elsewhere in this issue 














Navigation in Brief 





How a Beginner Can Find His Latitude at Sea 


By CARL L. 


O LEARN to navigate celestially is the 
worthy ambition of countless boat 
owners, but, unfortunately, even an 
understanding of the basic principles 

{ is rarely realized. Navigation is con- 

sidered a difficult technical subject 

beyond the comprehension of the un- 
mathematical mind. One glance at the 
cosines and haversines in the usual textbook is sufficient 
to convince the yachtsman for all time that he can 
never master the subject. But it is the false notion that 
one must first master a book on mathematical astron- 
omy before using a sextant that stands as a barrier to 

a practical knowledge. When a boy is learning to sail he 

is not told that he must first master Curry’s “ Aero- 
dynamics of Sails.”” A few simple principles are explained 

to him and then he goes out and tries them, sees them 
work and then becomes interested. In time he can go 
back to the theories and understand them because he 
has seen them work. Navigation, I believe, should 
be taught in the same way —a little theory and a lot 
of practise, and not so many mathematical symbols at 
the start. 

The intent of this article is to give the information 
with which you can 
go out tomorrow and 











CROSS SECTION 


WEAGANT 





1. Take the largest observed altitude. ..... 60°—00 ’ 
2. Due to various corrections add......... 00°—12’ 
60°—12’ 

3. Subtract sun’s declination found in nauti- 
cal almanac for date............... 20°—00’ 
40°—12’ 
4. Subtract above result from 90°........ 90°00’ 
40°—12’ 
The result is your latitude................ 49°48’ 


Plot a straight line across your chart, intersecting the 
scale on the side at 49° 48’. Your ship is on that line. 
Each minute on the side of the chart equals one mile 
and one degree — 60 minutes — equals 60 miles. You 
cannot find your position east and west in this manner, 
but from your dead reckoning you know roughly your 
position east and west so you can sail south to the 
latitude that runs through the Azores and then sail due 
east, checking your latitude each day at noon until you 
bump into the Islands. This was the method used by 
the old sailing ship skippers and it will get you almost 
anywhere. So much 
for the actual work. 

Now to explain the 
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crossed the Atlantic. 

This was done so that 

if anything happened to me they could have made a 
landfall. And for the same reason I wrote down the ex- 
planation in the log book. This explanation is given here 
in two parts. The first gives the actual operations neces- 
sary to find latitude and the second explains the princi- 
ples involved. 

When the sun is nearing high noon observe its altitude 
above the horizon with the sextant. Record the angles 
observed at intervals of two minutes. You will notice 
that the angle increases to a certain reading and then 
decreases. When you recorded the greatest angle the 
sun was at its highest point, that is, on its meridian, and 
it was high noon by the sun at the ship. This largest 
angle is all that is needed for the calculation. The time 
of observation in no way enters into the problem. 
There are only four steps in the computation. 
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horizon and the sun. 
The two heavy lines in Fig. 1 indicate the two arms of a 
divider, one aimed at the sun and the other at the hori- 
zon. The sextant accomplishes the same purpose by 
means of mirrors which superimpose the sun on the 
horizon line. By adjusting the thumbscrew on the slid- 
ing arm of the sextant you can raise and lower the 
superimposed sun on the horizon line. The lower edge 
of the sun should be raised or lowered until it just makes 
contact with the horizon line, as shown in Fig. 3, which 
represents the view seen in the sextant telescope. The 
angles on the sextant are usually read from a vernier 
scale. Have someone who owns a sextant explain this 
to you by actual demonstration. 
There is one error that you are apt to make in this 
operation. When you bring the sun in contact with the 
horizon be certain that the sextant is held perpendicu- 
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larly. You can readily make certain of its perpendicular- 
ity by swinging it sideways by a movement of the wrist, 
and making the sun appear to swing like a plumb bob, 
or pendulum, as shown in Fig. 4. When the sun swings 
down and just skims along the horizon you have read 
the true angle. If you find it dipping below as you swing 
it, adjust the thumbscrew until the sun just touches the 
horizon. Then your sextant is perpendicular and your 
reading correct. 

In the second step you have added 12 minutes for 
correction. This correction is the result of your height 
of eye above the horizon, refraction of the sun’s rays, 
parallax, and because you measured to the lower edge 
of the sun and not its middle. An understanding of the 
correction at this stage is not necessary, as the work has 
been computed in Bowditch. The correction varies 
slightly for different angles and different heights of eye, 
so instead of adding 12 minutes to every observed angle, 
you go to Table 46 in Bowditch and pick out the exact 
correction for the angle observed and the height of your 
eye above sea level when observing it. 

In the third step you open the nautical almanac to the 
date on which you make the observation and pick out 
the declination of the sun for the hour you made the 
observation. If you are north of the equator in summer 
the declination is subtracted. If it is winter the declina- 
tion is added. The reasons for adding and subtracting 
the declination will follow in the diagrammatic explana- 
tion. Likewise the reasons for subtracting from 90 
degrees. 

Figure 1 represents a cross-section of the earth with a 
ship on the fiftieth parallel. If a line is drawn from any 
point on that parallel to the center of the earth, it forms 
the angle L, which is 50°, the latitude. In the diagram 
this same line is extended into space and is called the 
perpendicular. The line is perpendicular to the earth, 
which means that it forms a right angle of 90° to the 
earth’s surface, or to the long arrow pointed toward 
the horizon. 

The sun, we assume, is in a plane parallel to the equa- 
tor as in Fig. 1. Thus the arm of the divider, or sextant, 
pointed at the sun is parallel with the équator and there- 
fore forms a base line from which to measure the angle 
of latitude. It should be borne in mind that latitude is 
angular distance above the equator and not merely 
parallel lines around the globe. Actually, the sun is 
only over the equator on two days of the year, when 
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the declination is zero, but by adding or subtracting the 
declination to the observed angle we virtually bring 
the sun to the equator for the purpose of establishing 
the base line for measurement. In short, because of 
this parallel relation between sun and equator we can 
use the sun’ to measure from. 

Next we measure the angle of the horizon below that 
base line and find it to be 40°, as in Fig. 1. Now we know 
that the horizon line to which we have just measured 
is 90° from the perpendicular and that this perpendicular 
measures the angle of latitude at the center of the earth. 
Then by subtracting the 40° from the 90° we obtain the 
angle L’ equal to 50°. The subtraction is more obvious 
on the diagram. 

The shaded angle L’, in Fig. 1, by a simple theorem 
of geometry and by obvious comparison in the diagram, 
is equal to the similar shaded angle L at the earth’s 
center. L is the desired latitude and knowing L’ to be 50° 
and equal to L the Latitude must be 50°. Briefly 
L=L’=90° — observed angle, that is, 90°—40°= 50°, 
the latitude. 

Fig. 2 explains the declination. The two arrows point, 
as in Fig. 1, to the sun and horizon. The arrow pointed 
toward the sun is not level, not parallel with the equator 
as in Fig. 1, because the sun is declined 20° above the 
equator. However, the nautical almanac tells you for 
every hour (in Greenwich time) just how many degrees 
that declination will be, and by subtracting this decli- 
nation from the observed angle the sun is virtually 
brought down to the level position again, which is neces- 
sary in order to establish our base line on the equator. 

A mental conception of the relation of the sun to the 
earth and why its altitude above the horizon is related 
to the latitude is, I believe, necessary to a perfect 
understanding of navigation. I have always thought of 
the sun as forming a level base line with the observer, 
although the sun must first virtually be placed there by 
adding or subtracting its declination to bring it to the 
base line. Once that base line is established, the relation 
of the sun to latitude is obvious on the diagram. It may 
assist the beginner to twist the page so that Figure 1 
shows the ship on top of the globe with the horizon 
arrow pointing on the level as the horizon naturally 
appears to the eye. By reconstructing Figure 1 with the 
ship at the North Pole or at the Equator the two ex- 
treme problems in latitude are readily demonstrated. 

This article has covered only the simplest form of 
navigation, yet, when once this step is grasped, prac- 
tised, and found to bring accurate results, an interest 
should be created that will lead the aspiring navigator 
to go to the books and learn the more complicated 
problems involving longitude. This was the way I learned 
and I am passing it on in the hope that it may help pave 
the way for others to learn and practice navigation. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart. 


T IS primarily as a challenger for the America’s Cup, 
who accepted defeat five times with a smile and in 
the spirit of a true sportsman, that Sir Thomas Lipton, 
who died in England October 2nd at the age of 81 years, 
is best known to Americans. The fact of his rise from 
poverty to wealth and prominence through the selling of 
tea, while picturesque, is lost sight of in his persistence 
in the quest of the ‘‘mug,’’ as he was wont to call the 
time-honored trophy that stands for the world’s suprem- 
acy in speed under canvas. It was this very persistence 
in the face of odds that would have deterred many another 
man, and a determination to achieve the object on which 
he had set his heart without admitting defeat, coupled 
with a genial manner and a ready Irish wit, that en- 
deared him to the hearts of the public at large and won 
him a place in its affections never achieved by any other 
sportsman. 

Yet it was only at heart that Sir Tom, as he was en- 
dearingly called, was a sportsman. Physically, he took no 
part himself in sport of any kind. Probably his early 
struggle against poverty both in this country and in 
Scotland left him little time for play or for acquiring 
proficiency in trials of skill. In yachting he was a patron 
of the sport rather than a participant. He never mastered 
the art of sailing a boat, and he seldom sailed on any of 
his challengers, and never in an America’s Cup contest. 
The handling of his yachts, and even their management, 
he left to others, watching the outcome of his quest 
from the deck of his steam yacht. Yet his generosity did 
much for the one sport in which he was interested. For 
many years he kept a large cutter in commission almost 
constantly throughout the British yachting season, and 
thus helped to keep alive yacht racing in the large 
classes when frequently it would have languished. In the 
United States he gave numerous cups and trophies for 
competition in the smaller classes, and in many yachting 
centers the annual races for Lipton Cups have been in- 
strumental in heightening the interest in yachting. 

He first challenged for the America’s Cup in 1899, 
when he was 48 years of age. This was the first challenge 
since the unfortunate Valkyrie-Defender match of 1895, 
which ended in unfounded charges of bad faith by the 
Earl of Dunraven, and his challenge was received with 
satisfaction on the part of the defending club. He tried 
again in 1901 and 1903, with other green-hulled Sham- 
rocks. Then, after a lapse of eleven years, he made his 
fourth and most nearly successful bid with Shamrock IV. 
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The war intervened to prevent this race being sailed 
until 1920, when the challenger won the’first two races, 
only to lose the last three to Resolute. Another ten years 
went by, and in 1930, at the age of 80, he made his last 
attempt with Shamrock V, only to be beaten in three 
straight races by Enterprise. The arrangements for all of 
these matches was marked by an absence of the bicker- 
ing and bad feeling that had attended the making of 
terms for some of the earlier matches, and while some of 
his ventures were not well managed as far as the han- 
dling of the challenger went, there was never any un- 
pleasant incident or any happening that might engender 
hard feeling. In spite of some irresponsible statements as 
to ulterior motives for his challenges, no one doubts that 
he was whole-heartedly desirous of winning the Cup. It 
was a life ambition which he was never to achieve. 

Sir Thomas was knighted in 1901 by Queen Victoria 
for his generous donations to charity, and in 1902 was 
made a baronet. It was not until recently that he was 
admitted to membership in the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and it was only this spring that belated recognition was 
given by that exclusive organization to one who was, 
perhaps, the most prominent yacht owner in the world. 

His was a full and busy life, and many Americans will 
regret that his great ambition to take the famous Cup back 
to the place ofits origin was destined to be unfulfilled. 


Suggested Revision in Harmsworth Trophy Conditions 


T LAST some constructive suggestions for much 
needed changes in the conditions governing the con- 

test for the British International Trophy have been made. 
For many years it has been apparent that the conditions 
made 28 years ago were not suited to present day racing, 
with the high speeds that have been attained. If these 
changes had been made prior to the race at Detroit in 
September, much bitter feeling would, in all probability, 
have been avoided. The suggested changes have much 
to commend them, and we hope will be adopted. In 
particular, the lengthening of the course to make it more 
suitable to boats traveling at speeds upward of one 
hundred miles an hour, and the limiting of contestants 
to one from each country, are vital, if the cup is to retain 
its prestige as a sporting event of international character. 


We All Have Our Troubles 


Editor — This article is not so bad, but you must 
write so that any fool can understand it. 


Author — Which part is not clear to you, Sir? 
— Buen Humor. 





IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 


HE owner and skipper of the schooner ‘‘ Mistress”? which sailed in the recent 

Transatlantic and Fastnet races does not need an introduction to anyone who has 
done much sailing around Long Island Sound. In the waters around Oyster Bay the 
name of Roosevelt has long been identified with yachting. In fact, with three brothers 
owning and sailing boats out of that little port at the present time, it is only by the 
careful use of the Christian name that they are identified at all. 

All of George Roosevelt's early sailing was done on the waters under the shadow of 
Cooper’s Bluff, where he started sailing with his father, the late W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
in the old-fashioned centerboard sloops of the late nineties of the last century. The Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club, then as well as now, was the home of small boat sailing, and 
George Roosevelt did considerable racing in the old Seawanhaka 15-foot class, and the 
early knockabouts that bore that club’s name, sailing with or against Sherman Hoyt, 
Victor Cumnock, and others of the crowd that made small class racing so popular on 
the Sound. 

In 1907 he became the owner of the N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer “‘ Dahinda,”’ which he 
sailed and raced, and in which he did a good deal of coastwise and offshore sailing, 
until 1914. During this period, also, he made many offshore trips in the fishing schoon- 
ers out of Gloucester. Then followed more small boat sailing until, in 1929, he gave 
Sherman Hoyt an order for an ocean cruiser for the Bermuda Race, which resulted in 
the ‘‘ Mistress.”’ In her, he sailed the Bermuda Race of 1930, and other long distance 
cruising races. He was one of the first to enter his yacht.in the Transatlantic Race. 
Before starting in this, he sailed the Cape May Race this year, and then took in the 
Fastnet affair, and won the Stratford Shoal Race in October on his return. ‘‘ Mistress” 
was much admired in England as a splendid example of a fine ocean racer. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s yacht clubs are Seawanhaka-Corinthian, New York Yacht, and 


Cruising Club of America. 
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ELL, here’s old Cap Stan back at his moorings 

once more, still digging salt out of his ears after a 
busy summer of ocean racing, a cruise in England with 
old Weston Martyr, a race on a Brixham trawler, and a 
return trip across the Big Pond on the Aquitania. Cape 
May Race, Transatlantic Race, Fastnet Race — there’s 
a lot of meat for discussion in all of ’em, so here we go on 
the racing guff — the cruise with Martyr and the trawler 
race will have to wait. As for the passage on the Aqui- 
tania — well, there was plenty of action, but this is 
hardly the place to tell about it, so that story will have 
to lie doggo. 

That Cape May Race was a peculiar affair from many 
angles — full of flukes, with a costly mistake by the 
Race Committee thrown in for good measure. The pas- 
sage made by Rugosa shows what may happen in any 
long distance race — she beat the entire fleet by many 
and sundry hours, merely because she took a tack of an 
hour or so, to cover a competitor, got a slant of wind and 
rode it all the way to the finish, while the rank and file 
floundered around in calms and fluky airs of all descrip- 
tions. Just how the Race Committee measured the 
course as 360 miles, instead of 320, will probably never 
be known. Had the latter, and proper figure, been used 
in figuring time allowances, Teragram would have won 
by many minutes instead of losing by 16 seconds to 
Duckling, and High Tide would have taken third. Well, 
that water has all run under the bridge, so let’s forget it. 
We all had a good time at Cape May, thanks to the fine 
hospitality of the Philadelphia Corinthian Yacht Club, 
and the fleet will undoubtedly try the same course 
again when other yearly fixtures open the gates for 
another Cape May Race. 

As my understudy commented in the last issue, the 
Transatlantic Race, as a race, means little or nothing. 
Two or three boats, fast, well equipped, and well sailed, 
got nowhere, while others, not so fast or as well handled, 
were in the money. Although she is a very slippery 
article, Dorade had no business beating the fleet of 
larger and faster boats two full days actual time. She 
did it because her skipper took a chance on the great 
circle course, and hit things just right. Into the bargain, 
she was perfectly equipped and sailed, and might very 
possibly have won on time allowance anyway, even if she 
had sailed approximately the same course as the ma- 
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jority of the fleet. Skdl is not a particularly fast boat, as 
proven by her performances in last year’s Bermuda Race 
and this year’s Fastnet affair. She was badly equipped, 
her handling was mediocre, and her navigation worse, 
yet she blundered along into second place as easy as 
you please. Amberjack is a fairish sailer off the wind, but 
hopeless to windward. Her big time allowance helped put 
her in third place. 

The whole fleet made excellent time, considering the 
head winds and calms encountered. The Western Ocean 
was far from being in good form. Why should easterly 
weather continue for five days in July, or any other 
month? And would you expect to make a 20-day cross- 
ing without pulling down a reef? A spell of real weather 
might have altered the results considerably. 

As for the Fastnet Race — well, volumes could be 
written about it, especially from an American viewpoint. 
Dorade won this one, too. But this time there was no 
question of taking a different course, or getting the 
breaks. She won it because she was the fastest and best 
sailed boat in the race. True, under the British measure- 
ment rule, she received a perfectly huge time allowance. 
But she didn’t need it, and would have won under any- 
body’s rule. Patience, the handsome new Nicholson- 
designed cutter, sailed well, but hardly as well as was 
expected in some quarters. Water Gipsy staged a come- 
back, and might have led the procession into Plymouth 
but for one unfortunate ‘‘bust”’ in navigation. Mistress 
showed some astonishing speed off the wind in a breeze. 
The new British cutter Lexia sailed far better than was 
expected of her, and will bear watching in next year’s 
Bermuda Race. 

I have sailed in a couple of dozen ocean races, on al- 
most all the courses on the east coast of the U.S. A., to 
Bermuda, and across the pond. And I’m frank to say 
that the Fastnet course is by far the hardest, most 
difficult course of the lot. Wind and weather is con- 
stantly changing. Strong tidal currents play havoc with 
the unwary. Dangerous tidal ‘‘races’”’ are pretty sure to 
be met with at every headland. Calms, strong winds, 
heavy seas, fog, rain — all these make the Fastnet the 
hardest test of boat, gear, skipper and crew, of any I 
have been through. Local knowledge helps. Breaks 
there are, to be sure. But the boats in the first flight are 

(Continued on page 102) 














Great Britain Wins International Model Race 


“Hermione” Beats “Bostonia IV" in Well Sailed Series 


By JOHN BLACK 


year in model yacht racing for both the British 
championships and the international races that 
followed them. Twenty-seven boats were started in the 
British championship races, including entries from 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, and South Africa. 

The first race, over a windward and leeward course, 
was sailed on Monday, July 27th, in heavy S.W. winds 
and continuous rain squalls. Several boats carried their 
second or third suits of sails. With a dead beat and run 
there was a true test of sailing in heavy weather. Cresset 
carried her whole sail comfortably, but others were over- 
powered during the squalls. In spite of the heavy wind 
and rain the finishes were 
close for the most part. 
When the last board had 
been sailed, three boats 
were tied for first place 
with 35 points each, 
Marynthia and Herald, new 
boats this year, and 
Iolanda, an old standby. 
So close was the racing 
that only 11 points sepa- 
rated the first eleven boats. 

Strong S.W. winds with 
squalls and bright sunshine 
greeted the starters in the 
second race on Tuesday. 
Herald took the lead with 
67 points at the end of a 
hard day’sracing. Shannon, 
one of the oldest boats of 
the fleet, followed with 46 points and Marynthia with 63. 
The Scottish entry, Lady Jean, broke her mast during 
the early racing, but repaired the damage in time to 
carry on without the loss of points. 

On Wednesday the wind was much lighter and the 
light-weather boats began to pile up points. Twinkle, by 
consistent sailing, scored the most points for the day 
(38). Hermione also made the best of the lighter going 
and at the close 
of the day led the 
fleet with 90 
points. Maryn- 
thia amd Jolanda 
tied with 89 
points each, and 
Caprice finished 
fourth with 86 
points. Herald, 
was 10 points 
behind. 

The final race 
was sailed on 
Thursday, July 
30th, with clear 
skies and a nice 
whole sail breeze 
from the W.S.W. 
The three lead- 
ing boats, Her- 


[ve year 1931 will be remembered as a banner 








“Hermione,” in foreground, and “Bostonia,” U. S. challenger, 
on a windward board 





The four contestants in the international model yacht race. Left to right: “Hortensia IV,” 
Belgium; “Argo III,” France; “Bostonia IV,” U.S. A.; “Hermione,” Great Britain 


mione, Marynthia and Jolanda, were within two points of 
each other. Hermione came through a winner, with 103 
points to Marynthia’s 99 points, and thus earned the 
right to represent Great Britain in the international 
series. 

The fact that the first eleven boats finished within 13 
points of each other was evidence that the British models 
were closely matched. Hermione was the oldest boat 
sailing, and it is said that Tom Willey, her designer, 
owner and builder, rebuilt her five times during the last 
six years. 

Four nations were represented in the international 
races: Belgium — Hortensia IV, Antwerp M. Y. C.; 

skipper, M. de Wachter, 
mate, W. R. Emery. 
France — Argo III, Paris 


" M. Y. C.; skipper, M. 
Authenac, mate, O. Stan- 
berger. United States — 


Bostonia IV, Rhode Island 
Miniature Y. C.; skipper, 
John Black, mate, O. Mer- 
rill. British Empire — 
Hermione; skipper, T. H. 
Willey, mate, Charlie West 
(age 12 years). 

After appropriate cere- 
monies the first day, Her- 
mione and Bostonia IV, 
followed by Hortensia IV 
and Argo III, sailed the 
first board, a long andshort 
hitch to the finish line in a 
light breeze. Hermione took the weather board, and 
Bostonia IV the leeward board. Hortensia IV took both 
boards from Argo III. Good sailing for the day was then 
at an end for the wind hauled to the north and became so 
light that at times the boats were becalmed in the center 
of the pond. At noon Argo III had failed to score, 
Bostonia IV had a score of 14 out of a possible 30 


points, while Hortensia IV was leading Hermione. 
In the after- 


noon there was a 
little more wind 
which made the 
sailing tricky. 
The American 
challenger could 
not get going 
and found most 
of the soft spots, 
but Tom Willey, 
with years of 
experience in 
pond sailing 
to his credit, 
handled Hermi- 
one as if she were 
controlled by 
wireless. Horten- 
sia IV seemed to 
revel in this kind 
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of sailing and Argo III found her stride and began to 
pile up points rapidly. In spite of the tricky winds there 
were several close finishes and the results of the first 
day’s racing were as follows: — Hermione, 42 points; 
Hortensia IV, 34; Bostonia IV, 23; Argo III, 21. 

Hard squally winds from the N.N.E. were in order for 
the second day’s racing. The heavier breeze made sailing 
more treacherous and all the boats had to reduce canvas. 
Hermione and Bostonia IV started the racing with 
Bostonia taking the weather board, being able to lay 
through. Hermione took the leeward board. Hortensia 
IV took the weather board from Argo III but lost the 
leeward board. With the sailing more even, the racing 
became more interesting and several boards were won 
or lost by a matter of inches. 

At the close of the day’s racing, Hermione, Hortensia 
IV and Bostonia IV were within five points of each 
other, and the score was as follows: — Hermione, 78 
points; Hortensia IV, 66; Bostonia IV, 54; Argo III, 42. 

The third day’s racing in a moderate to fresh N.E. 
breeze, provided a beat to windward, with a spinnaker 
run. Hermione and Bostonia started in the first heat, 
followed by Hortensia IV and Argo III. Bostonia IV 
and Hortensia took both boards easily. Interest in the 
races grew intense over the remarkable sailing of the 
American challenger. At the end of the morning Bos- 
tonia IV had lost only five out of 30 points and in the 
afternoon she continued to pile up points to the total of 
38 out of a possible 45, which put her in second place. 

At the start of the last round Hermione had the 
weather position. Bostonia IV reached the bridge first, 
but had to pass under Hermione’s stern. Both boats be- 
gan ‘‘guying”’ up the lee shore beautifully. Bostonia IV 
seemed light-headed, but to return would be fatal. 
A strong puff of wind would have helped Bostonia IV 
to pull through Hermione’s lee, but there was no puff 
forthcoming and so Hermione kept her position to the 
_ finish line. This race afforded the finest exhibition of 

“‘guying’’ seen during the entire series. On the run home 
Hermione sailed for the lee shore and Bostonia IV: went 
down the middle. When halfway down the pond, and in 
a leading position, a puff struck Bostonia IV and as she 
answered her helm, she gradually veered towards the 
weather bank, while Hermione, with her wind clear, was 
just able to take the points and the series. The next 
board was won by Hortensia IV while Bostonia IV won 
the leeward board and also both boards from Argo ITI. 
It was disappointing to lose the cup after such a splendid 
showing in the third race, but the great loss of points 
the first day was more than Bostonia IV could overcome. 

The last day’s point score was as follows: — Bostonia 
I V, 45 points; Hermione, 36 points; Hortensia IV, 26 
points; Argo III, 13 points. The total scores for the 
series were: — Hermione, 114 points; Bostonia IV, 99 
points, Hortensia IV, 92 points; Argo III, 55 points. 

To create interest in open water racing, a beautiful 
trophy was presented by Mr. Allan Forbes, of Boston, 
Mass., and a series of three mile-long races, two over a 
windward and leeward course and one triangular, was 
arranged and called the International Open Water 
Race. Entries were received from France, Belgium and 
Great Britain, but apparently there was not much 
interest in the affair as Belgium and France withdrew 
their entries before the start. Britain was represented by 
Cresset, owned by Len Smart, of Cardiff, Wales, and 
the United States by Bostonia IV. The races were held 
off Gosport, on the open waters of the Solent. 

The first race was sailed on August 5th in a light 
northeaster and choppy sea. The American boat slowly 
drew ahead and established a comfortable lead which 
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she maintained to the finish, crossing the line 2 minutes 
and 20 seconds in the lead. 

The second race was run in a freshening easterly over 
a windward and leeward course. The first leg was to 
windward with a long and short hitch. Bostonia IV 
steadily drew away from Cresset and after a short hitch 
was able to make the weather buoy. On the run home she 
increased her lead and won by 4 minutes and 14 seconds. 

A triangular course was laid for the third race and the 
first leg was to windward. Both boats got away to a good 
start. Bostonia again opened up a lead. As the boats 
neared the weather mark, the wind lightened and, under 
these conditions, Cresset could not keep her headway. 
Only one ‘‘touch’”’ was necessary to make the second 
mark and the American boat was well on her way home 
when Cresset made the first mark. 

Britain expects to hold elimination races for the selec- 
tion of a challenger for the Forbes Trophy within the 
next few years. 





The President's Cup Regatta 
(Continued from page 55) 


contributed by Bill Horn at the wheel of Delphine IV, 
the old Solar Plexus. Veteran observers marveled at 
his skill and courage in keeping the bouncing, rearing, 
rolling craft right side up. Delphine got a third in the 
first heat but was put out of the second with a broken 
rudder. 

C. Roy Keys, of Buffalo, retired the Secretary of the 
Navy Cup for displacement hulls from competition by 
winning it for the third straight year with Carenaught. 
The Potomac free-for-all, which should have been the 
most spectacular event on the program lost most of its 
possibilities when the Gold Cup boats and several 
others were not started as a gesture to the memory of 
Freitag. Pep III, owned by John Bramble, of Baltimore, 
Md., won the free-for-all in a field of four starters. 
Pep’s average speed for the ten miles was 48.463 miles 
an hour. Carenaught did 45.178 for 15 miles in winning 
the Secretary of the Navy Cup. 

Other events contested resulted as follows: 


DIsPLACEMENT FREE-FOR-ALL — Why Not, John M. 
Rutherfurd, Port Washington, L. I., 44.568 m.p.h. 
151-Cusic Inch Hypropianes — Lightning III, Vin- 
cent Cacace, Jr., Norfolk, Va., 31.628 m.p.h. 

125-Cusic IncH HypropLanes — Flying Eagle II, Arno 
Appel, Atlantic City, N. J., 34.522 m.p.h. 

Cuiass A Runasouts — Ma-Ja, Mrs. J. M. Rutherfurd, 
Port Washington, L. I., 29.076 m.p.h. 

Crass B Runasouts — Little Joe, Walter Saunders, 
Washington, D. C., 34.818 m.p.h. 

Cuass D Runasouts — It Too, J. D. Carscallen, Jr., 
Babylon, L. I., 40.367 m.p.h. 

Crass C Runasouts— It, John D. Carscallen, Jr., 
Babylon, L. I., 36.59 m.p.h. 

LapiEs’ Frrere-Fror-ALL — Mrs. John M. Rutherfurd, 
Port Washington, L. I., 29.531 m.p.h. 

Ciass A OuTBoaRDs — Hub Myers, Petoskey, Mich., 


33.484 m.p.h. 

Crass B Ovutsoarps — Tom Estlick, Waukegan, IIl., 
36.94 m.p.h. 

Ciass C Outsoarps — Tom Estlick, Waukegan, IIl., 
39.97 m.p.h. 


Crass D-E Oursoarps — Chester Wickwire, Cortland, 
N. Y., 44.168 m.p.h. 

Ciass F Outsoarps — Chester Wickwire, Cortland, 
N. Y., 44.441 m.p.h. 











A Small 
Easily-Built 
Ice Boat 


By 
DOUGLASS VAN DYKE 


This 20-foot ice boat can be built by an amateur and handled 


by boys 


which are reproduced here, was constructed for 

the use of boys, or those wanting an easily built 
craft for the novice. The object was to produce a small 
light boat which a boy could start unaided and push 
home if the wind died out. 

The form of the hull was chosen so as to make the 
construction simple and to obviate the twist in a light 
backbone when two sit in the cockpit on one side of 
the backbone. 

The hull was constructed of aeroplane spruce a scant 
34 inch thick. Two boards, 20 feet long and 91% inches 
wide, are bent around the main bulkhead just abaft 
the mast, which is 3 feet wide and 91% inches deep, and 
then brought together at the bow and stem post to give 
the approximate shape of hull. The other bulkheads are 
fitted so that the completed hull has approximately 
the shape shown in the plan, and 
the various wooden brackets can 
then be fitted and glued in place. 
All joints should be glued with 
a modern waterproof glue, first 
wiping the surface with a weak 
solution of lye. At the points 
where the bulkheads meet the 
side boards a small triangular 
piece of wood can be glued on 
each side of the bulkhead to ob- 
tain additional gluing surface. 

The hull, which takes the 
place of the backbone, was made 
3 feet wide in order to obviate 
the necessity of runner plank 
stays, and also to furnish ac- 
commodation for additional boys 
in the forward cockpit, so that 
the boat can be sailed in moder- 
ately heavy weather. 

The bottom of the hull from 
the fore side of the rudder to 
the runner plank can be either 
34-inch plywood, or slats, or 
heavy canvas or rope netting. 
If canvas or rope netting is used a hardwood bracket 
about 3 inches wide should be fastened at the bottom 
of the side board on each side to prevent the sides being 
drawn together by the weight of a person sitting on the 
canvas or netting. 

The part of the hull forward of the forward cockpit 
can be covered at the top and bottom with aeroplane 
cloth, treated with aeroplane “dope” to prevent 


[oi small ice boat, plans and photographs of 





A sail of 115 square feet area taken from a 
Herreshoff Bull’s-eye sloop provided an ideal 
rig. Any similar rig would serve the purpose 


the wind being disturbed by the pockets between the 
bulkheads. 

The runner plank was constructed as follows: From a 
plank of aeroplane spruce 12 feet long, 12% inches wide 
and 5 inches thick, twelve boards were obtained, each 
5 inches wide and 1 inch thick. These boards were glued 
together after turning each alternate board over. The 
runner plank was then shaped from this new glued-up 
timber. Spruce is apt to crack along the grain and a 
much stronger plank is obtained by reversing the grain 
in the alternate strips. 

The runner plank is 1 inch deep at each end and 234 
inches deep at the center. If the runner plank appears 
to be too stiff after the boat has been tried out, it can 
be shaved down by rounding the corners and perhaps 
streamlining the after end until the boat rides easily 
over the rough ice without shaking the wind out of the 
sails. The object is to make the 
runner plank as springy as possi- 
ble and still retain a reasonable 
factor of safety. 

The runners are cut from 
plates of duralumin % inch 
thick and 6 inches wide. A slot 
¥g inch wide and 13/16 inch 
deep is cut in the bottom of the 
runner into which a blade of 
stainless steel 44 inch thick and 
34 inches wide, is inserted. This 
blade extends 3/16 inch below 
the bottom of the duralumin. 
The blade is held in place with 
brass pins through the runner 
and blade. Before inserting the 
blade, which is about 3 feet long 
for the side runners, it is placed 
in a planer with 1/16 inch shims 
at the ends, and given a rocker 
of 1/16 inch and, at the same 
time, a V-edge. The deepest 
point of the rocker is directly 
below the kingbolt. The dura- 
lumin on the bottom is also given 
a slight rocker with a hand-file (not quite as much as 
the rocker of the blade), and a slight bevel. The blade 
is inserted and pinned in place and the forward end of 
the steel blade is then rounded off to conform with the 
curve of the runner. The rear end of the blade is also 
rounded a bit so that it will not dig into the ice when 
pulling the boat backwards. The rudder is constructed 


in the same manner. 
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The runner chocks are made of duralumin angles 
3 inches on each face, 44-inch thick and 12% inches 
long. Angles 314 inches on each face might be better, 
but are difficult to obtain. The hole through the runner 
is larger than the kingbolt and a metal sleeve or bushing, 
a trifle longer than 1% inch, acts as a spreader between 
the chocks, so that they.can be clamped together on 
this bushing without binding the runners. The chocks 
are bolted to the runner plank with either three or four 
bolts for each chock, and project 14 inch beyond the 
runner plank on each side, so that if desired a metal 
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The scale drawing be- 
low, while it does not P 
give details, is suf- 
ficiently complete to 
work from, and the de- 
tails can be worked 
; out by the builder 
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plate 14 inch in thickness, or less, and a trifle more than 
¥ inch in width, can be screwed to the runner plank 
between the chocks to act as additional spreaders and 
maintain their alignment. 

The tiller post should be 5% or %4 inch cold rolled 
steel welded to a clevis made by bending a plate of steel 
4 inches wide, about 3/16 inch thick, and approximately 
9 inches long into a clevis with a slot just wide enough 
so that the rudder will have free play and a bushing 
around the bolt will enable the bolt to be tightened 
without binding the rudder. On top of the clevis a round 
piece of rubber with a hole in it should be over the rud- 
der post and down on the clevis. On top of this rubber 
is a ball bearing, which may be obtained from any dealer 
in automobile parts. A hole is bored in the top of this 
clevis and the tiller post is inserted and welded in place. 

The tiller is offset by reason of the helmsman sitting 
in the center of the boat. The tiller used was a duralumin 
tube to a point where the tiller bends, and from that 
point to the tiller post it is of forged steel. An oak tiller 
can be used, bolted to the forging. 

The mast used is 20 feet high, 3 inches in diameter 
at the bottom, and 2 inches in diameter at the top, with 
a sail track on the after side. It is hollow and very light. 

The boom, which is 11 feet 6 inches long, is shaped 
like the letter ‘‘T”’ and made up of two pieces of spruce 
34 inch thick, with a sail track on the top. A hollow 
boom, if available, is perhaps better. The standing 
rigging is aeroplane wire inch in diameter, and the 
main halliard is 14-inch flexible steel wire. Turnbuckles 

are aeroplane type. 
The sail used contains about 115 square feet and 
is from a Herreshoff Bull’s-Eye class boat. 















































“Marilen,” a Fast Ketch from 
California 


ESIGNED and built as a fast cruiser, Marilen has 
been showing the way across the finish line in 
several races since her launching. She was built by W. F. 
Stone of Oakland, California, from plans by Lester F. 
Stone and is 60’ 6” over all, 44’ 4” on the water line, 
14’ 5” beam and 8’ draft. She is rigged as a jib-headed 
ketch and her sail area is 1751 square feet. Of this 250 
square feet are in the jib, the same amount in the stay- 
sail, 735 in the main and 516 in the mizzen. She handles 
well under different combinations of sail, especially 
under mainsail and staysail, and in her trials showed a 
good turn of speed. She has been winning consistently in 
races, capturing the Casa del Rey Trophy for the best 
actual time in a run down the coast, as well as the Santa 
Cruz Y. C. Trophy for first place in Class A. Twelve 
San Francisco yachts made the run to Santa Cruz, one 
of them being the new staysail schooner Rejoice, and the 
rivalry between the two untried boats was intense. In a 
windward and leeward race over a 14-mile course off 
Santa Cruz, Marilen turned in another win. 
The accommodation plan shows a roomy forecastle 
for two men, with seat lockers and toilet. Then comes a 
large galley, the full width of the ship, with gas stove, 
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“Marilen” traveling along hard on the wind off Santa Cruz 


refrigerator, sink, drain board, dresser, dish and storage 
lockers. Next is the main cabin with two permanent 
berths and two extension transoms, buffet, locker and 
shelves, and a drop leaf dining table. On the port side, 
abaft the main cabin, is a toilet room with the usual 
fixtures. Opposite, alongside the foot of the companion- 
way ladder, is an oilskin locker. Aft is a stateroom, with 
a berth each side, seats, bureau and lockers. Abaft the 
stateroom is a watertight: bulkhead next which is the 
engine room, a separate compartment with its own 
entrance from the deck. Aft is the cockpit. The cabin 
house is comparatively narrow, giving plenty of deck 
space to tend sheets and handle sails in comfort, a great 
asset to the boat. At the same time the narrow house 
does not cramp the accommodations below. 

Marilen carries 300 gallons of fresh water and 300 
gallons of fuel, giving her an extended cruising radius. 
She is a welcome addition to the growing fleet of fast 
cruising auxiliaries on the Pacific Coast. 
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The accommodation plan shows a practical and well thought out arrangement. 
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“Coaster,” an Unusual and Interesting Type of Auxiliary Schooner 


HE plans on this and 

the following page are 
of Coaster, an unusual and 
interesting little schooner 
designed by Murray G. 
Peterson, naval architect 
of Marblehead, Mass., 
built by Goudy & Stevens, 
and used by her designer- 
owner all summer in 
cruises along the New 
England coast. She was 
modelled, as nearly as 
possible, like the old New 
England coasting schoon- 
ers, with raised quarter 
deck aft, monkey rail, 
deadeyes and lanyards, 
typical coaster rig, etc. 
Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 
365”; l.w.l. 29’8”; beam, 





11’2”; draft, 5/9”; sail 
area, four lowers, 796, sq. 
ft. A Falcon 25 h.p. motor, 
with reduction gear, pushes her along at a 7-knot clip. 

The outboard profile speaks for itself, and the gaff 
schooner rig, coaster type, fits the hull perfectly. Great 
stability is obtained with the ample beam, hard bilge and 
iron keel, while the easy diagonals indicate a fine turn of 
speed, an indication which was borne out many times 
under sail in varying weather conditions. The plans 
of the interior show how nicely four people are ac- 





commodated, with full 
head room, excellent floor 
space, separate engine 
compartment, fine galley 
and ice box, and ample 
locker and stowage space. 

In part, her owner 
writes: “She has turned 
out to be a real little ship, 
with plenty of room on 
deck and below, and for a 
cruising schooner only 37 
feet on~-deck has shown 
exceptionally fine sailing 
qualities. I have used 
Coaster cruising on the 
Maine coast, and around 
Marblehead this summer, 
and she has attracted 
a great deal of inter- 
est and comment from 
yachtsmen.”’ 

Yachts have been de- 
signed along the lines of 
various types of commercial craft, such as Gloucester 
fishing schooners, Connecticut River oyster sloops, 
Chesapeake Bay bugeyes, North Sea double enders, 
Bristol Channel pilot cutters, sharpies, skipjacks, and so 
on. But so far as we recall, Coaster is the first yacht to 
be designed along the lines of the New England coast- 
ing schooners. When her many advantages are appreci- 
ated, sister ships seem sure to follow. 
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Inboard profile and interior accommodation plan of “Coaster,” designed by Murray G. Peterson 
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Lines and body plan of “Coaster,” designed by Murray G. Peterson, described on preceding page 


“Beatrice B,” a Successful Centerboard Schooner 
Designed by John Alden 


R. FRITZ B. TALBOT, of Boston and Wianno, 
had so much pleasure cruising in a 43-foot Alden- 
designed centerboard schooner that he commissioned 
the same architect to turn out a similar, but larger, 
craft. The result was Beatrice B, and for the last two 
years Dr. Talbot has cruised between New York and 
Jonesport in a craft which suits his requirements per- 
fectly. Her dimensions are: I.0.a. 53’; l.w.1. 43’5”; beam, 
14’3”; draft, 5’; sail area, 1375 sq. ft. She is powered 
with a Cummins 3-cylinder Diesel motor, Model U, and 
does close to 8 miles an hour. 

An inspection of the cabin plan shows that Beatrice B 
has no stateroom. Instead, she has two large cabins, the 
secondary companionway leading from the top of the 
cabin house permitting either compartment being used 
without the occupants of the other compartment being 
disturbed. The forward cabin has four comfortable 


berths, and the after cabin two. The toilet room and /~ 
galley are unusually large, and there is an abundance of “ 


locker and storage space. The roomy forecastle provides 
fine quarters for a crew of two men. 





Interior accommodation plan of “Beatrice B,” designed by Alden for Dr. Fritz B. Talbot 
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Outboard profile of the 40-foot “commuter-cruiser” designed by Eldredge-McInnis 


A 40-Foot Twin-Screw Commuter-Cruiser with Novel Features 


HE ranks of the so-called ‘‘commuter” type of 
motor boat are being swelled constantly by new re- 
cruits. There seems to be no one type of commuter. 
One will be a big 70- or 80-footer, good for 40 miles or 
better, with half the hull occupied by engines and tanks, 
and a mere shelter cabin for the owner and his guests 
when the weather makes the cockpit untenable. Then 
there are some which are hardly more than a fast run- 
about, both in size and accommodations. Wherefore the 
plans of the accompanying ‘‘commuter-cruiser,”’ from 
the board of Eldredge-McInnis, the Boston Naval archi- 
tects who have turned out so many attractive power 
boats, should be of more than passing interest, inasmuch 
as they show a boat of moderate size, good seagoing 
ability, fair speed, and nice accommodations for the 
owner’s party, whether it be on a quick commuting trip, 
an afternoon’s dodging about, or a cruise of several days. 
This craft is a 40-footer, with 10’ 11’ beam and 3’ 
draft, the V-bottom design and good flare forward being 
responsible for comfort and dryness when driving 
through rough water. The twin Sterling Petrel motors, 
installed in a compartment under the bridge deck and 
abaft the owner’s cabin, will give a sustained speed of 
26 miles per hour, while fuel capacity of 300 gallons as- 
sures a wide cruising radius. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 40-foot “commuter-cruiser” 
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The layout of this craft is somewhat unusual, inas- 
much as the crew of two men is housed aft in a separate 
cabin equipped with two berths, toilet, wash basin, 
large bureau and two closets. There is a crew’s cockpit 
aft also, just forward of the after cabin. Farthest for- 
ward is the owner’s cockpit, fitted with easy chairs, with 
a door leading to the main cabin, abaft the latter, to 
port, being a fully equipped toilet room, and to star- 
board, a sink and dresser. The stove is cleverly concealed 
in a zince-lined compartment over the ice box in the 
middle of the boat. The main cabin has berths, locker 
space, etc., to accommodate four people in comfort. 

The boat is steered and controlled from the bridge 
deck, the latter being equipped with a full width seat. 
There is a glass windshield across the front, and solid 
rails with hinged gates afford protection at the sides. 
The engine compartment, under the bridge deck, is en- 
tered from the crew’s compartment aft. Ventilation of 
the engine room is well provided for by means of two 
large windows in the engine room trunk. 

Craft of this type are adaptable to so many uses that 
they should make a strong appeal as soon as their many 
fine features become appreciated, and might well! be the 
means of attracting many newcomers to the growing 
throng of motor boat enthusiasts. 
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A Husky Cat for the Amateur Builder 


ERE’S a little boat which the de- 
signer intends for his own use, a 
boat that may be used not only 
for day sailing in summer weather 
but for cruises in early spring and 

late fall. She is from the boards of 

Ae Fenwick C. Williams of Marble- 

head, a naval architect who has 

spent a number of years in the 
office of one of the most promi- 
nent and successful designers in the East. The boat 
is one of the great family of Cape Cod cats, that 
sturdy breed which can face rough water and 
strong breezes with confidence. She is 18’ long 
over all, 17’ 7” on the water line, 8’ 6’’ beam 
and 2’ 4”’ draft. Her beam may seem exces- 

sive to those who are accustomed to the 

narrow hulled boats of the various rating 

classes but those wide craft can sail, 
particularly in the lumpy waters of 

Buzzard’s Bay and in the fresh winds 

of Nantucket Sound. 

Having in mind the needs of 

the amateur builder, Mr. Wil- 

liams has arranged the 

construction with sawn 
frames, which form the 
molds over which the 
boat is built, and lighter 
steam bent frames be- 
tween each pair of sawn 
timbers, a system of 
framing adopted in many 
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The light frames may be bent in hot when the ribbands 
are in place. The cockpit is staved up inside for ease in 
building. 

The rig is rather short but this will save reefing when 
it breezes up, and a small boat usually has 
to reef as soon as the wind freshens to any 

extent. While the cockpit seems small 
it will hold a party of four or five, 
enough for an afternoon sail. The 
cabin is, of course, divided by the 
centerboard trunk on which a drop 
leaf table is fitted and has a tran- 
som berth eavh side. A toilet 
is placed forward under a 
mahogany cover and aft is 
the cooking gear. A Shipmate 
L stove to port wich a coal box 
1 f alongside of it will keep the 
cabin warm when it is chilly 
outside. The ice box is on the 
) port side. Hatches in the 
. floor of the cockpit give ac- 
; cess to the lazarette and there 
af: is storage space under the 
' deck forward. 
Only those who have had 
i catboat experience can realize 
y how much fun can be had in 
these craft, with but a single 
sail to handle, and draft ena- 
bling one to poke around in all 
sorts of little nooks which are 
quite inaccessible to the ordi- 
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motor craft. This should 


nary cruiser. Two people can 





appeal to those who ob- 
ject to getting out molds 
only to throw them away 
when the hull is in frame. 





have a whale of a cruise in a 
boat like this one. 
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The construction is sturdy 
without being excessively 
heavy, yet should be fairly 
simple for the amateur to put . 
together, either alone or with a 
single helper | 9-4 
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“Patience, the First Boat to Finish the Fastnet Race 


E ARE privileged to 
reproduce on this page 
the plans of the handsome 
British cutter Patience, 
which led 16 other yachts 
across the finish line of the 
Fastnet Race only to drop 
to sixth place when the time 
allowances were figured out. 
Designed by Charles Nichol- 
son, who turned out Sham- 
rock V, and built this year 
for Mr. H. E. West, this 
latest and largest addition 
to the English ocean racing 
fleet gives a good idea of 
what our British cousins 
consider the last word in 
cruising craft of this size. 
Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 
68’; l.w.l. 50’; beam, 13’10”; 
draft, 9’4’; displacement, 
43.6 tons; sail area, three 
lowers, 2188 sq. ft. ~ 
Patience is a bit narrower, 
and has somewhat longer 


Sail plan 





; boat outfooted her down 
\ the wind. 

\ Below decks are found 
nice accommodations, with 
a forecastle for four paid 
hands, good galley, large 
main saloon, owner’s single 
stateroom, guest’s double 
stateroom, and two toilet 
rooms, besides ample locker 
and stowage space. A Kelvin 
4-cylinder motor and 
electric lighting plant is in- 
stalled in a separate com- 
partment aft. 

A comparison of, the lines 
of Patience with those of the 
Paine-designed cutter High- 
land Light will prove inter- 
esting to ocean racing men. 
The latter appeared in 
YACHTING for January, 
1931. 

The usual position for the 
mast of a cutter is considered 
to be 2/5 of the length of the 




















ends and more depth of hull 

than most of the newer American yachts of the same 
water line length. Her cutter rig is fairly high, but her 
main boom is entirely inboard, thanks to the generous 
length of her counter. She has easy bilges, an easy en- 
trance and fair run. In the Fastnet Race she showed fine 
stability, and good windward ability, though not quite 
as good as might have been expected. More than one 


load water line abaft the 
forward end of the water line, whereas the mast on 
Patience appears to be somewhat forward of this theo- 
retical point. The sections show that modern practice 
has been adhered to, inasmuch as the displacement has 
been kept further forward than would have been the 
case a few years ago. The “dog house” is somewhat of 
an innovation on a British sailing yacht. 





Lines and body plan 








Interior accommodation plan of “Patience,” designed by Charles Nicholson 
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Chris-Craft Builds New Administrative 


Building and Display Room 
Ground was broken recently by the Chris- 
Craft Corporation, Algonac, Michigan, for a 
new administrative building and display 
room. Located 50 feet back from Detroit 
Road, the building is almost directly in 
front of the present factory units and is so 
laced that it will not interfere with future 
actory expansion. 
While the major portion of the structure 





will be given over to administrative offices, 
a large display room, especially designed for 
the display of motor boats, is located in the 
center. 

The addition was made necessary through 
the rapid expansion of the Chris-Craft 
Corporation’s business and marks the third 
time in oe pet five years that Chris-Craft 
has made additions to its facilities. 

In keeping with its up-to-date policy, 
Chris-Craft will shortly announce a line of 
handsome new models. 


“Lockpat I1,” a handsome 40-foot mahogany runabout, is a custom-built product of 
the Hacker Boat Co. 





“Miss Dee Wite II” in an exhibition run during 
the time trials for the Harmsworth Trophy races. 
Her average time was 63.21 m.p.h. 


i 5. 


Right. Alongside W. K. Vanderbilt’s new “Alva.” 
A Gar Wood tender powered with a 200 h.p. Scripps 


motor 
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Custom-Built Hacker Runabout 


Perhaps one of the most interesting boat 
designs that has been produ and 
launched this year has come from the draw- 
ing boards of the Custom Department of the 
Hacker Boat Company, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. Its striking beauty and singular 
appearance, combined with exceptional 
seaworthiness, riding comfort and speed 
mark it as a boat that promises much. 

IT is a 40-foot mahogany runa- 
bout of modern streamline proportions, 
having a beam of seven feet, six inches. The 
construction is of barrel type with curved 
sections from chine to chine. The framing 
throughout is of white oak and spruce. The 
planking is of double thickness on both sides 
and bottom. Three watertight bulkheads 
insure yeery 

The boat has a forward airplane type 
cockpit of flush deck design and is protected 
by a rakish windshield of non-shatterable 
—_ and stout chromium plated metal 

rame. Driving controls are in the forward 
cockpit, and are of extra heavy design and 
construction. An after cockpit is also hand- 
somely fitted and upholstered, but has flush 
hatches to conform to the deck contours 
when not in use. Each cockpit will seat four 
passengers with the utmost comfort. Still 
another interesting feature of the design of 
the after cockpit is the fact that it resembles 
the rumble seat of an automobile, the back 
seat being brought forward to serve as the 
hatch for the cockpit when not in use. 
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The motor compartment is amidship 
with flush hatches and chromium plated 
deck fittings of handsome streamline effect, 
giving the boat a striking appearance. Ven- 
tilation in the engine compartment is thus 
bg at all times. For power Lockpat IJ 

a Packard 650 h.p. 12-cylinder marine 
engine which gives the runabout a speed of 
60 miles per hour. 

This design is, perhaps, the most out- 
standing Saree this year on special order 
by the Hacker Boat Company and does 
credit to the designing and boat building 
ability of this firm. The boat is used as a 
commuting runabout from Detroit to Sans 
Souci, a distance of some 40-odd miles. 
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New Super-Siren 


The Persons-Majestic Manufacturing Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., is introducing the Per- 
sons Super-Siren which is an exceedingly 
large and powerful siren, designed for 
marine use. It has a projector 84 inches in 
diameter at the mouth. The length of the 
Super-Siren, with this projector, is 514 
ieee. Ball bearings are used in the powerful 
driving motor. The entire casing, projector 
and shoulder are of brass, chramium-plated. 
The air-turbine and drum are built of 
aluminum, thus making all parts non-rust- 
ing. Two features of the Persons Super-Siren 





“Peggy B,” a Whitney Woodcraft owned by W. Gordon Bonnetti, of Washington, 
D. C., is powered with twin Kermaths 


are the triple slotted, tiger-toothed aper- 
tures, giving the siren a deep, piercing, and 
far-carrying tone. The unique motor con- 
struction permits the siren to gain its 
maximum speed and carrying power almost 
instantly upon depressing the button. 
The siren is made in 6- or 12-volt units. 





A Richardson Cruisabout passing through a lock in the Tennessee River 
system is evidence of the growing popularity of the sport in Tennessee 





A 21-foot Dodge runabout making 33 m.p.h. with a 


Universal 88 h.p. motor 
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Right. “Obie,” a Matthews “46” powered with twin 
200 h.p. Sterling Petrel motors, will be used by 
John Wanamaker, Jr., for fishing in Florida 


Matthews ‘'46" Sport Cruiser for 
Swordfishing 


Mr. John Wanamaker, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, who keenly relishes the action and 
thrill provided by that unique sport — 
swordfishing — recently purchased a Mat- 
thews “46” Sport Eee in which to 

ursue the fighter that will attack anything 
rom a rowboat to a whale. This winter he 
will use her on the Florida coasts. The Obie, 
of New York, which Mr. Wanamaker has 
equipped with twin 200 h.p. Sterling Petrel 
motors, provides a speed of approximately 
29 m.p.h. She has been designed with twin 
rudders so that either engine can be used 
independently of the other for the slow 
trolling speeds so essential for the success of 
this sport. The object of the dual rudder is 
to enable the helmsman to handle the boat 
with ease and precision. 

A harpoon cage and bowsprit, which can 
be easily removed, is attached to the bow. 
On the mast a specially designed and built 
crow’s nest chair permits one of the seamen 
to act as lookout and direct the boat when 
fish are sighted. 

Accommodations aboard the Matthews 
‘“‘46”’ include complete arrangements for the 
owner and five guests, with individual 
berths, and with exceptionally fine galley 
and toilet appointments, as well as spacious 
lockers and drawers. Crew’s quarters for 
two, just forward of the owner’s cabin, have 
separate toilet facilities. 
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Glistening sun or weather stormy, owner and crew of the 
Puritan need not worry about electric current failure. 






This 103-ft. schooner yacht is equipped with a reliable 
56-cell Exide. John G. Alden is her designer and Electric 


HERE’S the lilt of the sea 

chantey and a hint of the fleet- 
ness of an old Gloucester schooner 
about the Puritan as she glides thru 
the water. But unlike the ships of 
the past this modern vessel has 
every device for comfort and safety. 


Aboard this largest of schooner 
yachts to be launched on the Atlantic 
Coast this year is a dependable 56- 
cell Exide-Ironclad Battery. This 
assures owner and crew of abso- 
lutely reliable electric current pro- 
tection at all times. Should normal 
source of power fail,Exides are right 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


on the job to give a full supply of 
current to operate pumps, sail 
hoists, ventilator blowers, electric 
lights and electric galley appliances. 
During shutdowns, too, Exides are 
ready with plenty of current. 


For increased safety and economy 
more owners and skippers every 
day are installing the Exide Floating 
Battery System. Peak loads on gen- 
erators and emergencies are taken 
care of automatically and instantly. 
Battery is recharged when genera- 
tors are running. 

There is an Exide for every need 


Boat Co., Groton, Conn., were ber builders. 


onany type vessel . . . from outboard 
to ocean liner. Write for Exide bul- 
letin for more detailed information. 
Or, see the nearest Exide represent- 
ative. There’s one in every important 
coast and inland port. 


Exide 


MARINE 
BATTERIES 


Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Hardly a representative yacht 
of either American or foreign 
register but has casually or regu- 
larly berthed at Tebo for major 
or minor repairs, overhaul or 
fitting-out. 

Nationally known for its com- 
plete facilities, Tebo Yacht Basin 
brings to yacht owners a wide 
experience and thorough co- 
operation unexcelled in the Port 
of New York, with most mod- 
ern equipment for every type of 
service. 

Convenient owner supervi- 
sion within 15 minutes of lower 
Manhattan. 


Ample storage {wet or dry} for 
all sizes of yachts and fittings 


TrEBO 


YACHT BASIN 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & 
REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street fu _ Brooklyn, New York 
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‘Tween the Devil, the Deep and Dominica 
(Continued from page 44) 


the high coast but steadied as we worked out into the 
channel. Drawing around the south end of the island, it 
was a point or two forward of the beam for a while, but 
hauled until it was on the quarter as it shook off the drag 
of the land. Jra, save for her heaviness from the burden 
of the overload of sugar and fertilizer, made very good 
weather of it. 

One of the men taking a trick at the wheel in the 
course of the afternoon took his orders as ‘‘ Pahson,”’ or 
occasionally as ‘‘Th’ Revrund.”’ He assured me he was a 
regulary ordained Wesleyan minister, preaching when 
sailoring was slack and going to sea when preaching was 
in a slump. During the suffering from the long drought 
there had been constant need of prayer and exhortation, 
but now, with the rains falling again, the people were 
turning from the Lord and His spokesmen and going it 
on their own again. His last collection in St. John’s 
had been just two cents — one black penny. 

“The Revrund” divided his trick between singing 
hymns and polishing his most popular sermon, “De 
Wise an’ de Foolish Vuguns.” Frequently eight points 
off his course, he would never flat a note of that good 
old Salvation Army standby, ‘‘Ting-a-ling.’”’ With his 
chin elevated to the angle of that of a moon-baying 
dog, and his eyes focussed on a point of infinity some- 
where beyond the rolling banks of cumulus, he would put 
the world (including the sloop and compass) behind him 
as he exalted the impregnability of his spiritual position. 

Squalls — hard-spinning turrets of rain-charged 
clouds bouncing down from the volcanic masszf on near- 
ing Guadeloupe — became frequent as the afternoon 
lengthened. They displayed considerable resourceful- 
ness in varying their attacks, but the commonest one 
took the form of a bluff to pass ahead, followed by a 
sudden shift of course and a charge on the port bow. 
Meeting this kind of stuff properly called for real sea- 
manship and, considerably to my surprise, both captain 
and crew were right there with all that was needed. The 
men, like all negroes, though poor hands at the helm 
(probably due to inability to concentrate mentally for 
any length of time at a stretch), were quick and able 
when it came to handling sails. Without any of the buf- 
foonery of the previous night, they jumped into their 
jobs with a will under the mate’s keen direction. 

The skipper, with a life-time of experience in out- 
guessing the vagaries of tropical weather, kept just one 
jump ahead of the squalls from first to last. Time and 
again he was reefed with minutes to spare when a sin- 
ister pot-bellied cone of nimbus that I felt sure was 
barging by well ahead swung in and gave us a rough 
raking. And, just as frequently, he carried on under full 
canvas in the face of an aerial marauder that swung off 
and missed us at the last moment. Once, when sea and 
sky ahead were blotted by a surging mass of copper- 
colored mist shot through and through with spurts of 
lightning, he merely chuckled “‘Green watah,” and 
drove into the heart of it without shortening sail. The 
spasm of the wind was already over, as it proved, with 
the torrential downpour beating the seas quite flat. 
From the way the scuppers clogged, there must have 
been a couple of inches of rain within five or six minutes. 

Only one round went to the weather, and that was 
hardly more than a decision on points. The first reef in 
the sloop’s oversized mains’ was a narrow one, making 
ho great reduction of canvas. The second and final reef 
made up in size for what the fiirst lacked, bringing down 
canvas to the proportions of a storm-trys’l. Since the 
second row of reef-points was mostly missing, it was 
evident so drastic a reduction of sail was only contem- 
plated during hurricane season. The one time a second 
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Fueled with Socony Spe- 
cial plus Ethyl and lu- 
bricated with Socony 
De-waxed Motor Oil, 
this new 48-foot Dawn 
Express Cruiser is mak- 
ing a test run over a 
measured mil2 under 
full throttle at 22% 
m. p. h. She is powered 
with twin Sterling Petret 
180 h. p. engines. 






Socony Gasolines and Socony De-waxed Motor Oil fuel 
every new cruiser that leaves the “yards” of the Dawn 
Boat Corporation, Clason Point, New York City. This 
well-known builder of boats has recommended and used 


Socony products exclusively for several years. 


We present this as evidence of the high regard a lead- 
ing boat manufacturer has for Socony. Why not follow 
this example by fueling your boat with Socony and lu- 
bricating it with Socony De-waxed Motor Oil? 


SOCONY 


BANNER GASOLINE - SPECIAL plus ETHYL @® - TUREX OIL - DE-WAXED MOTOR OIL 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
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IT'S STILL THE 
Cruising Season! 


for Owners of the 
Sterno Cabin Heater .. . 


ATE fall and early spring are perfect 
cruising weather, when you have a 
comfortable, warm, livable cabin. Don’t 
miss enjoying these clear bright days 
afloat — take the chill off the top of the 
morning with a Sterno Cabin Heater — 
safe, reliable, economical. 


There’s no fuss with a Sterno Cabin 
Heater. Canned fuel gives you quick 
heat — and requires no attention. It’s 
clean, smokeless, and odorless — makes 
a real living room of your cabin. Get one 
now — and enjoy extra weeks of real 
cruising comfort and pleasure! 

SAFE: You can’t take chances with fire 
on a boat. Canned heat (it cannot flow 
out or explode even if overturned) makes the Sterno Cabin Heater 
the safest afloat. 

EFFICIENT: Smokeless, odorless heat — at once! Requires no 
attention when lighted . . . no pumping, refilling, etc. Non-explosive 
fuel is safety-sealed in cans — compact, easy to handle, bought 
anywhere. 

PRACTICAL: Takes minimum space — very light — easy to move 
or stow away. Sturdily constructed, with white or green enamel 
finish. Costs only $5.00. 











STERNO CABIN 
HEATER 11” x 6” x 
1114’. Costs $5.00 


The Sterno Marine Stove 


brings new efficiency and ease to the galley 


EW-TYPE adjustable 
burners on the Sterno 
Marine Stove make it the fa- 
vorite galley stove with sea- 
going sports people who like to 
eat hearty, yet spend little time 
below preparing meals. Quick, 
handy, safe. Burners adjust- 
able to high for intense heat, 
low for “warming” flame. 
Guard rail keeps pots and pans 
from getting adrift. Enameled STERNO 
against rust ... ideally suited MARINE STOVE 
to all kinds of boats. 2014” x 114%” x 10”. Costs $12.50 


These famous, safe Sterno Marine Stoves are sold through your 
own marine dealer. Or, if he cannot supply you immediately, 
order direct using coupon below. 








STERNO CORPORATION, 9 East 37th Street, New York City 


Send me [J Sterno Cabin Heater at $5.00 (green or white, specify which) 
1 Sterno Marine Stove at $12.50 
( Complete description and specifications 


I enclose $ - which I understand will be returned to me promptly upon 
return of items if I’m not completely satisfied. 





Name 





Address 








Dealer’s Name 
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reef would have stood in good stead was when a sudden 
squall piled such weight of air on to the already single- 
reefed mains’] that it popped open on the line of its 
latest patch. It was lowered just long enough for the 
stitch at each end of the rip that would prevent further 
tearing. The remaining five feet of hole spilled air for 
the rest of the voyage. 

The maintops’l was the skipper’s worst weakness. 
Confessing frankly that he was ‘‘no en’ fon’ dat lil ol’ 
rag,’ he kept trying to carry the patched, ill-fitting 
scrap of mildewed canvas at times when it would have 
made far less trouble in its alternative réle of “dog 
house”’ mattress. 

The squalls wore themselves out toward dark, with 
what was left of the Trade falling lighter and hauling 
farther astern as we passed into the outer fringe of the 
broad belt of calm in the lee of the lofty volcanic chain 
of Guadeloupe. The sloop was worrying along in half- 
swooning airs when I crawled into bed at ten, and at 
daybreak I awoke to find her, with boom lashed amid- 
ships, rolling in a dead calm, five miles off Basse Terre. 
Bright and sparkling under the first rays of the rising 
sun, the picturesque little French capital gave no hint 
of being one of the worst sinks, morally and sanitarily, 
in the Caribbean. 

The day was a good deal of a repetition of the one pre- 
ceding, save that the afternoon squalls were less severe 
and that we carried dribbles of wind until almost off 
Rosseau, near the southern end of Dominica. Soaked by 
their wonted rains again after long drought, the moun- 
tain sides were lush and green, with the glint of rushing 
streams flashing from every gorge and gully. 

The captain stood past the town down the open road- 
stead in the expectation of making his anchorage on the 
next tack with the breeze drawing ’round the south 
point of the island. With a complete calm falling just as 
we were close enough in to read the hour on Rosseau’s 
memorial clock-tower, the last half mile had to be 
crabbed under the long sweeps carried against just such 
an emergency. With ‘“‘Th’ Revrund” setting the 
stroke to the tune of ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers’”’ and 
“Whisky For My Johnny,” progress, though glacially 
slow, was fairly steady. It was seven o’clock, and just 
at the end of the swiftly-passing twilight, when the cap- 
tain snarled ‘‘Largo!”’ and the anchor went down in 
eight fathoms a quarter-mile off the wreckage-strewn 
beach. 

I had two full days for tramping the mountain and 
beach trails of this loveliest of islands while Ira dis- 
charged her plethoric cargo and took on ballast for the 
return voyage. I could have done with as many months. 
Within a mile of town I found myself in the depths of a 
creeper-tapestried gorge a thousand feet deep. Not far 
beyond was one of the finest waterfalls in the Caribbean, 
and off up another branch of the cascading river a moun- 
tainside steaming with sulphur springs. I shall always 
think of Dominica as the one of the West Indies that 
could have been dropped down among the Marquesas 
without marring the picture. 

Not to waste good time and money dumping beach 
shingle into an empty hold, canny Captain “Johnny” 
was about as under-ballasted for the back voyage as 
he had been over-loaded outward bound. The late half 
foundering Jra was hardly deep enough in the water to 
keep her keel from ‘‘ cracking in de sun,” as the mate put 
it. With the freeboard of an ancient galleon, she was the 
sport of every breeze that blew. But although she al- 
most ‘‘lay down an’ cried” every time a squall raked 
her bobbing hull, Johnny Edgecombe’s proverbial luck 
again steered him clear of weather bad enough to bring 
real difficulties. True to his promise, he landed me back 
in St. John’s with a day to spare before the departure of 
my northbound plane. 
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INCREASED COMFORT=— 
COMPLETE VISIBILITY 


principle of motor-boat design 


features that increase both beauty and comfort. 


less flight over water instead of riding through it. 


Application of this revolutionary new principle 
has cut to a minimum water resistance and “stern 
drag” at high speeds. The new Chris-Craft develop 
more speed per horsepower and more speed per 
foot. Pound and slap are notably reduced. Drivers 
and passengers have a clear, horizontal range of 
vision that is not possible when bows point up 
at an awkward angle. Yet at low speeds these 
boats ride well out of the water . . . an added 
factor in comfort and safety in heavy weather. 


To the exclusive advantages of LEVEL RIDING, 
Chris-Craft has added other improvements . . . 
new smartness of deck and cockpit line .. . 
finer all-around performance . equipment 


Craft 


CRUISERS— YACHTS TENDERS 


NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH—1 


The Chris-Craft 1932 runabouts, offering a choice 
of length, speed, power and capacity suited to all 
requirements, will be displayed well in advance 
of the season by Chris-Craft dealers everywhere. 
They are the product of a plant that is unburdened 
with old or obsolete models . . . a plant whose 
facilities and resources have been concentrated on 
the one task of giving Chris-Craft buyers the 
best boats and the most outstanding values. 


Before you buy any boat, see these new Chris- 


Craft. Watch the way they ride . . . experience 
for yourself the thrill of LEVEL RIDING. It 


will give you a new conception of the joy of 
motor-boat ownership. 


Some desirable Chris-Craft sales territories are available 


Chris-Craft Corporation, 411 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 
C0 I am interested in further information regarding 1932 Chris-Craft models. 
C) Please send me details of the Chris-Craft dealer opportunity in my territory. 





Name 


Address_ 





‘ 
i __State 
City —S CU Corp. 1981 [isa] 


WEST 52ND ST.. AT 5TH AVENUE 
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PURITAN 


“PURITAN” was built during the last winter 
from our design for Mr. Edward W. Brown, 
of the New York Yacht Club. She is of steel 
construction, measuring 102’ 9” overall, 
74’ 8” waterline, with a beam of 22’ 10’, and 
a minimum draft of 9’ with centerboard up. 
This moderate draft permits entrance to 
many harbors closed to longer legged boats. 


Her performance has fully fulfilled the 
expectations of her owner and designer. 
Built by the Electric Boat Company in New 
London, powered with a Winton 150 H.P. 
Diesel motor, she combines the latest in 
design and equipment including electric 
anchor and boat hoist, Frigidaire, and hot 
and cold water. 


Below decks are three single and one double 
staterooms, three toilets and two baths, 
besides a very roomy and comfortable main 
cabin, with open fireplace. Forward, is the 
crew’s quarters comprising two officer’s 
staterooms and seven berths. The galley is 
large, and a Webb oil range is used for 
cooking. 

There is excellent deck space, while just 
forward of the cockpit is a deck shelter with 
seats for several persons, from which one 
can watch with ease all that is going on 
outside through large windows. Her decks 
are teak, of course. 

Such a boat as “‘PURITAN”’’ is designed for 
extensive off-shore cruising in comfort. If 


you are considering building any type of 
yacht, may we not discuss the matter with 


you? 




































John G. Alden 


Naval Architect Yacht Broker 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Across the Pacific to Honolulu 
(Continued from page 53) 


eastern margin of the trades in this ocean, so I’m 
confidently expecting a brisk breeze any time now. 

August 25th. We are now 60 days from Panama and 
still 1910 miles separate us from Honolulu. Should we by 
good fortune run into the Northeast Trades with heft in 
them we might possibly make the rest of passage in ten 
days; but all that is in the laps of the gods controlling 
the winds, and if they become more friendly to us than 
they have been hitherto, then we may do it. 

September 6th. Very light east wind varied by 
short spells of calm during which the vessel idled in- 
differently, and did her best to defeat making any time. 
Distance made good today, 82 miles. Position, 300 miles 
east of Honolulu. 

September 10th. Ambling along slowly at a four- 
knot speed all the afternoon and first dog watch; found 
we had made 25 miles up to 6:00 p.m. -when Makapuu 
Point was plainly visible. As there remained over 30 
miles to sail before I could reach anchorage, the ship was 
hove to at 6:30 p.m. on the port tack to await the dawn. 
As I had expected, the freshest breeze of the passage 
blew all Monday night and on to daylight; but, alas, too 
late to make up any lost time. 

Drifting toward our destination while hove to, at 
sunrise was fifteen miles off the port. Squared away and 
under all sail covered the distance by 8:00 a.m., when, 
off outer end of the channel, took tug’s line and so ended 
the passage; which once again I say has been a very dis- 
appointing one, and easily the longest over such a short 
distance I’ve ever made. On arrival learned from the 
agent that the good ship is fixed to load sugar for New 
York. Good news! Time on passage, a few hours short of 
76 days. Distance made good, 5452 miles. 





The Future of Ocean Racing 
(Continued from page 54) 


is, ipso facto, the best cruiser, for to my mind, the ideal 
cruiser may be very briefly and accurately defined as the 
yacht which is able to maintain the highest average speed 
under all conditions of wind and sea. In other words, 
ability is the first essential in the ocean racer, just as it 
is in the purely cruising yacht, and it must not be for- 
gotten that what one may call ‘‘sea-kindliness”’ is of the 
utmost importance in both. 

There is one factor which I think is essential both in 
the ocean racer and in the pure cruiser; it is that the 
ratio of man power to sail area should be very great. In 
other words an easily driven form of hull with a moder- 
ate sail plan is best. To this I believe Dorade’s outstand- 
ing success in great measure is due. In this lie both safety, 
and economy in first cost and in upkeep. It is difficult 
to express my exact meaning in words, but comparing in 
my own mind Dorade and Patience, I have the feeling 
that although I had as fine a crew as any man could ever 
wish to sail with, just as there was in Dorade, our ratio 
of man power to sail area, or to ship, was far smaller 
than hers. It is true that Patience’s rig was not designed 
for ocean racing, but I believe that for that special work 
she would have been a faster boat, quite apart from a 
reduction in rating, had she had a smaller sail plan. 
The length of time for which one can carry sail depends 
upon one’s ability to handle it, and all time spent in 
handling sails means so much loss in average speed. 

The same comparison may perhaps hold good as 
between Dorade and Highland Light, but this of course 
is only guess work on my part, and I trust that Mr. Dud- 
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Yorhting 





In defense 





... he faces 
management’s 
demand for PROOF 
of full value 
per dollar 


Somewhere, in an executive 
office, a director of advertising 
rises in his chair. The budget— 
his budget—is questioned .. . 


Vigorously he moves in 
defense of media, of space re- 
quirements, of insertion timing. 


And yet, behind his defense, 
how certain is he of the under- 
lying truths about the raw 
material his budget buys? 
About circulation volume, 
circulation values, the facts of 
circulation distribution? 


Positively, accurately he 
knows these things if his budget 
covering advertising space calls only 
for publications of audited circulation. 


He knows—and business accepts— 
the indisputable character of circula- 
tion facts from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. The full story of circula- 
tion practice is given freely and 
frankly by A. B. C. publications. 
They open up everything to the 





A. B. C. auditors and the Bureau in 
turn transmits the facts to you. 


Make sure that your budget, this 
year above all years, rests upon unde- 
batable values, upon audited circulations. 
Success or failure in many a campaign 
may hangon the extra margin of value 
that Bureau information can bring. 


Take a share, now, in the budget- 
guarding work of the A. B. C. Help, 


An advertisement by the 
AUDIT 


BUREAU OF 


of the 


UDGET 





through Bureau membership, to direct 
the more than 60 trained traveling 
auditors who cover almost every 
important publication in America. 


The distinguished group of adver- 
tisers, agencies and publishers who 
make up the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations invites you to join. Write 
today for the full, interesting facts 
about Bureau membership. 


CIRCULATIONS 


Executive Offices + + + Chicago 
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WHEELER PLAYMATES 








SPORT CRUISER 
34 ft. and 38 ft. sizes 





|For FLoRIDA 


YACHTS 
| SPORT CRUISERS 
GUIDE BOATS 
| 

| 


Assure yourself, your family and guests of 
a glorious winter under Southern skies. 
Take a “Time Tested” WHEELER 
“PLAYMATE” with you this year. No 
matter what your boating problems may 
be, we feel confident that we can provide 
you with your ideal boat. Our forward- 
looking policy makes our products modern 
for many years to come. Our models in- 
clude cruisers, sedans, fish boats and 
yachts in a wide variety of sizes from 23 
feet to 80 feet. Your special problems will 
be developed for you and a custom-built 

em produced at surprisingly economical 
ah A WHEELER “PLAYMATE” 
is a good investment. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE “B” 


If you have an old boat, trade it now 
against one of our 1932 models, thus sav- 
ing you time and expense. 


WHEELER 
| SHIPYARD, nc 


Brooklyn, New York 


Yachting 
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ley Wolfe will forgive me if he thinks that I am wrong. 
I hope that when a common rule does come into being 
it may be one which will not be unkind to the easily 
driven type of hull and moderate working sail area which 
seem to me to be so desirable for any kind of deep sea 
sailing. 





Sewing Our Way to Cornfield Lightship 
(Continued from page 39) 


Hotspur had given up with a split mainsail. So you can’t 
always believe what you see in the yachting news. 

After rounding the lightship and setting the spin- 
naker to starboard (we carried it so until we jibed her 
over south of Rye) our sole worry was that the dry 
easter would give way to a wet southwester and offer us 
a little windward work for a change. But the only time 
the breeze let up was at 8:59 when we crossed an imagi- 
nary finish line off Execution, took in the spinnaker, and 
noted regretfully that the committee boat was absent 
from its station, although we crossed only two hours 
after Narwhal. After that the wind piped up again from 
the east, giving us for the three hours of the thrash back 
to Cold Spring medicine from the same black bottle. 

In a way it was a peculiar race — helter-skelter at the 
start, lacking the element of competition after our main- 
sail let go, and no less lonely and informal at the finish 
line. But it was a sizeable bit of sailing, and sailing, as 
the permanent helmsman of the starboard watch re- 
marked as we picked up our mooring, was what we had 
come out for. 





Why Fish Leave Home 
(Continued from page 46) 


know just how many times the boat turned over; 
whether it pitched forward and dived or settled back 
and sank stern first.* But I do remember two separate 
experiences. 

“The first time, I felt I was terribly far under the 
water and that I was going farther down. I thought of 
my life jacket and said to myself, ‘I will be coming up 
and up in a moment —I wonder if I am still in the 
boat?’ That must have been when we first rolled. The 
second time I went down, of course, must have been 
when the boat sank stern first. Again I felt myself going 
down, down, down, and again I remember the thought 
passing through my mind that I would soon be coming 
up, up, up. When my head broke through the water 
there was the boat, fifty feet ahead of me.” 

We all know of what happened when these three came 
to the surface. They were picked up almost immediately 
and aside from a few scratches were unhurt. 

Thus ended the tenth attempt of an English power 
boat to return the Harmsworth Trophy to England from 
whence it was taken by Gar Wood. 

A marvelous boat, a courageous crew, and a miracu- 
lous delivery from a watery grave. They were in it, but- 
not of it. 

The barracuda still reigns supreme. 


* The films of the sinking of Miss England show that she had. 
actually crossed the wake of Miss America 1X before she turned 
over. What 5 aang happened was this. Turning outside of 
Wood’s wake, Kaye Don had to cross it eventually to prevent going 
up on the bank, as the American boat swung wide at the last buoy. 
In doing this he entered the wash almost exactly along the line of 
the trough, a precarious position for a hydroplane traveling at high 
speed, as it would cause the boat to roll. The effect of this was that 
Miss England’s port chine “‘cut in’”’ before she recovered from the 
effects of the wash, and bit good and hard. The wild slew to star— 
board made it bite deeper until the boat rode up on this chine,. 
capsized, and sank. 
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in the Heavier Boat 


Prices ready 
November Ist 


N spite of the Lower Prices to be announced on these 
Eight new but proven Heavy Duty Grays, the highest 
standards of engineering are being maintained. The “‘High 
Torque” Series combines the best proven features of large 


displacement, 


modern design and hair-line precision. 


Quality throughout. Just note these features below, 
and write for Prices and complete catalog descriptions. 


Heavy Balanced Crankshaft. 
Full Pressure Lubrication. 
Oversize Ball Bearing Clutch. 
Accessible, Slow-Speed, Water 
Pumps, high on the engine. 

Individual Mounting of ll 
accessories. 

Double Ignition, 2 spark plugs 
to each cylinder. 

All Hoki-Down Bolts out in the 
clear, so that engine can be 
dropped in and holes bored 
without moving the motor. 

Detachable Engine Supports— 
several widths to choose from. 

Ample Oil Capacity. 

Over Capacity in every acces- 
sory. 

Ample Cooling System, which 
automatically controls engine 
temperature within limits of 





Gray Motors 


656 Canton Ave. 


Gray Marine Motor Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Office: 


120 Sandwich St., W., Windsor, Ont. 


The “‘ Jolly Roger,’’ a 56’ Elco Cruiser 
wo Gray ‘‘480’s,’’ giv- 
ing it a speed of 16 m. p. h. Richard 
President of Massey 
ollege, Birmingham, Ala., 


powered with 


Massey, 
Business 
Owner. 


efficiency of modern fuels and 
which eliminates condensation. 

Wide Range of Engine Speeds, 
from 200 to 2,000 with perfect 
control of combustion and fuel 
efficiency. 

Double Flywheels, on larger 6- 
cylinder models to insure 
smoothness at all speeds. 

Double-End Exhaust Manifolds 
with interchangeable flanges 
and end plates. 

Lifting Rings, Self-Emptying 
Drip Pan, Flame Arrester, 
Tachometer Fitting, Water 
Cooled Exhaust Elbow, Fuel 
Pump. 

All moving parts fully enclosed. 

Generator speeds available for 
all types of service. 

Water Inlets and Outlets, con- 
veniently accessible. 
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High Torque Model ‘480’’ 

6 Cylinders, 454" x 434", 479 cu. in., 105 h. p. at 2,000 r. p. m. 
Double Ignition, 3” Crankshaft; 7 Main Bearings. Chrome- 
Nickel Block. Gray ‘‘480” is typical in design, appearance 
and equipment of the eight High Torque Models which range 
from 10 to 125 h. p., with and without built-in Reduction 
Gears. The conspicuous success of this High Torque désign 
insures an entirely new standard of performarice and value 
in all heavy hulls. 


The Gray Phantom Series 


A new Line of Shorter, Lighter, Faster and more powerful 
Motors for Runabouts and Hydroplanes, Four’ 30-50 h. -p. 
and Sixes, 55-90 h. p. and an improved Gray Phantém Bight, 
the Lightest Fastest Motor af its Class in the World. 





Details and prices of the complete Gray Line, both Heavy 
Duty and High Speed Motors are available Nov. 1. Write 
for them. , 





This year, Boat Builders who 
used Gray Motors, with Gray 
Engineering, Gray Service and 
Gray Quality, sold more boats 
than any other Boat Builders— 
Their boats, delivered and paid for, equip- 
ped with Gray Motors, exceeded the num- 


ber of boats sold with any other one make 
of motor. 


Even in this dull year, THESE 
Boat Builders have made 
money. 











DE, 


pro on Torque Grays 


to turn the BigWheel i 
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The Latest 


TWO. CABIN CRUISER 


ready for Southern Service this Winter 





A SPLENDID new craft has 
taken formon our ways under 
the skilled hands of Consoli- 
dated craftsmen and is ready 
to explore Southern waters 
this winter with a fortunate 
yachtsman and his family. 


Length 47 feet, and has a 
large bridge amidship and 
spacious cockpit aft. The 
beautifully appointed in- 
terior includes two roomy 
cabins, toilet rooms, gal- 
ley, Captain‘s room. 

















Powered with one 


Consolidated-built Soeed- 
way Engine, Model MP 
180 H.P., speed 16 miles 
per hour. Come to Morris 
Heights and see this at- 
tractive design—you can 
then suggest furnishing 
details which we shall be 
pleased to execute. 
. 

We now offer you exceptional 
price advantages on any size 
and type of yacht you have 
in mind for Spring delivery. 





CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PLEASURE AND COMMERCIAL 
CRAFT AND THEIR PROPELLING MACHINERY SINCE 1885 


MORRIS HEIGHTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Where the Day Begins—Avnd Ends 
(Continued from page 50) 


submarine, flying machine and poison gas stories. It 
will be remembered that he made the success of the 
adventure turn on the doubling of the day at the Merid- 
ian. His hero went around the world to the eastward 
and when he arrived at his destination he was appar- 
ently a day late and thought he had failed to make his 
time. However, when he got a newspaper he found that 
he was a day earlier than he had supposed and that he 
had counted the day doubled on the Meridian as if it had 
been a day on the calendar. When he had made the 
necessary correction he had used only eighty days, after 
all. 

It was with the invention of the chronometer, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, that exact computa- 
tion of time at sea first became possible. With Sir 
Francis Drake, who sailed around the world in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the art of navigation was 
largely a matter of rule of thumb. No one had then 
dropped a day on the 180th Meridian and most likely 
that meridian meant no more than any other. Probably, 
Drake did reckon his longitude from Greenwich, for that 
was his port of departure and the end of his voyage. 
What did he think when he found on his return that he 
was a day behind in his dates? The probability is that 
his log book was irregularly kept and if he thought any- 
thing about the odd day at all, he very likely attributed 
the circumstance to an error in dates in his log book. 
With the knowledge at his disposal, it would be too 
much to expect a difference of a day to be noticed when 
it was spread over a voyage lasting four years. 

Most of the civilized nations have agreed, as a matter 
of international convenience, to base their time on 
Greenwich mean time, and as fifteen degrees of longitude 
is equal to an hour, national time is reckoned from a 
degree of longitude which is a multiple of 15. ‘Lhus 
Japan counts her time from the longitude of 135 East 
which gives her nine hours East, therefore nearer the 
rising sun and so ahead of Greenwich. San Francisco, 
and the Pacific Coast generally, takes its time from 120 
West which makes it eight hours later in getting the 
morning sun than Greenwich, so it is eight hours behind 
Greenwich. When I lived in Tacoma, Washington, my 
business was the operation of a Transpacific line of 
steamers. Cablegrams were constantly being sent and 
received and it was a common occurrence for us to re- 
ceive a cablegram when the office opened in the morning 
advising the departure of a steamer from Yokohoma on 
the evening of that same day. Apparently, we had 
advice of her sailing before she had sailed, but of course 
that was only because Japan time is seventeen hours 
fast from the Pacific Coast. 

The 180th Meridian is sometimes called the interna- 
tional date line for it is there that.the day begins. The 
agreed date line jogs a little over into west longitude so 
as to include the whole of the Fiji group of islands within 
the time zone of the eastern hemisphere. Fiji is the first 
land on which the sun shines and as it takes its time from 
the 180th it is twelve hours fast of Greenwich. When it is 
high noon in Fiji the day is beginning in London, for it is 
just past midnight there. When Big Ben at Westminster 
strikes the hour of twelve noon, then the day is done in 
Fiji and a new one is about to begin. Samoa is only a few 
hundred miles from Fiji but it is on the other side of the 
meridian in west longitude, so the time on the clocks 
there is twelve hours behind London and twenty-four 
behind Fiji. 

Not only does the day begin in Fiji but the year as 
well. The bells ring the New Year in twelve hours before 
they ring in London; the folk in Fiji sit down to their 
New Year’s dinner about the time we, in New York, 
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The Latest in 
Tosse 


BAIN £ea 3 







The last touch to a beautiful bathroom. “What texture! 
“What colors! “What monograms! Our new “Lugano” 
J and “Corfu"’ sets, distinguished by intriguing simplicity, 
deserve a special visit to one of our three stores (Wew 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles). However, if 

NEW YORK: 750 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 478 Post Streee JO! cannot come soon, allow us to send you samples. 
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| Yacht ‘Victoria Mary” on Peirce & Kilburn Inc., New 

Bedford, Mass., 250 ton Yacht Railway. 75 ton Yacht 

Railway and Marine Turntable shown in foreground. 
Designed and installed by 


bea eG 
S.A. 


THe CRANDALL Enoineerinc Co., 
Designers and Builders of FLOATING AND cami 
DRYDOCKS - YACHT RAILWAYS + MARINE TURN- 


AV 
ge TABLES +» YACHT YARD LAYOUTS + VERTICAL LIFTS 
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To ENJOY the pleasures of yachting it is essen- 
tial that the owner have full insurance protection. 
This enjoyment will be greatly increased if the in- 


surance is placed with a sound company and at 


For Yachts: 
INSURANCE 


at minimum cost 


—and Why . , 


the lowest cost commen- 





surate with safety. 


Insurance fulfilling 





both these conditions is 





procurable only from the 


Atlantic Mutual Insur- 





ance Company. 


First: Because of the 





Atlantic's reputation 
in the Ocean Marine Insurance field for the past 
ninety years. 

Second: Because the Atlantic is a Mutual Company. 
There are no stockholders. Consequently, dividends 
of profits are paid to our policyholders — not to 


stockholders. 


Inquire Direct— 
or through Your Broker 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL profits 
revert to the Assured 
in the form of Cash Dividends 


Policies are non-assessable 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


Boston Office: 33 Broad Street 
Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut Street 
Cleveland Office: 1370 Ontario Street 
Chicago Office: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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look at our watches and listen for the clock to strike 
twelve before we wish each other a “A Happy New 
Year.” It would be possible for any of us to stand some- 
where on the 180th Meridian any time on New Year’s 
Day and by taking a step backwards into west longitude 
we would also step back into the previous year. 

It is a bit puzzling until one gets accustomed to it and 
most of us don’t unless we go out across the Pacific. Ii 
reminds me of the Limerick some witty fellow wrote 
after he had been reading about the Einstein theory of 
relativity. 

There was a young woman named Dwight 
Whose speed was much greater than light 
She eloped one fine day 
In a relative way, 
And came back on the previous night. 





Those Ocean Racing Rules 
(Continued from page 62) 


fore used chiefly by racing craft, as to handicap for light 
displacement or other features of a racing hull. So the 
rig allowance was brought up to date, with due consider- 
ation of the many changes in fashions of rigs since the 
old differential of 10% between sloops and schooners had 
been adopted, many years ago. The rig allowance 
adopted was: 


Jib-headed sloops and cutters........ 100% of rating 
Gaff sloops and cutters, jib-headed 
yawis, and staysail schooners...... 96% of rating 


Jib-headed ketches, gaff yawls, and 

schooners with Marconi main and 

NS aa a teh teers «vt cernire 93% of rating 
Gaff schooners and ketches.......... 90% of rating 

There was a how] at first from the staysail schooner 
crowd, but the allowances worked out well and the 
differential has since been generally adopted and con- 
sidered fair. They acknowledged the greater efficiency 
of the rig, but did not want to pay for it. Most owners 
consider any change in a rule only as it affects them, 
personally, and their boats. 

For the Transatlantic race the measurement rule was 
not changed. However, in this race, which under average 
conditions would be sailed in fair winds, south to west 
being the prevailing breezes on the Atlantic in July, no 
allowance for rig was given. On a race of this length, 
with fair winds predominating, the advantages of the 
single-masted vessel are not so apparent. As a matter of 
fact, the results amply justified the change. But twenty- 
two hours separated the second and ninth boat on cor- 
rected time after sailing some 3000 miles. A yawl won, a 
cutter placed second, and a schooner third, sailing 
even-up as to rig. For the Bermuda course, or any other 
course that might entail sailing close-hauled, a rig 
allowance such as was used in the 1930 Bermuda race is 
essential. 

So much for what has been done in the past. The 
measurement formula, as the foregoing shows, has been 
changed only twice, and the minor details only as 
experience showed that they would lead to a fairer 
handicapping. The underlying idea of all the rules used 
was to find some way to rate fairly the big existing fleet 
of normal, wholesome cruisers, which made up the major 
part of the entry list. Efforts were made to block unfair 
measurements of boats built especially to the rule that 
would give a new boat an advantage in rating, but there 
was never any effort to foster a particular type of 
cruiser; and there was never a time that a normal, 
seaworthy craft would be unfairly rated. Never once in 
all the races sailed under the rules was there any criti- 
cism of the results that they produced. Which seems to 
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HYDE QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Automatic Feathering Propellers for Auxil- 
iary Craft. Remove the drag of solid wheels 
when the boat is under sail. 














FEATHERED 





WORKING 


Write for a copy of ‘Propeller 
Efficiency.” This booklet describes 
and illustrates Hyde Products. It 
also contains information of inter- 
est to every boat owner. 


Hyde Weedless Propellers for 
weed-infested waters, Stuffing 
Boxes, Stern Bearings, Pillow 
Blocks, Struts, Couplings, Bronze ite 
and Steel Shafting, Set Screws, em 
Lag Screws and Hanger Bolts. na 





HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLER 


eel % 
For speed and efficiency. Used by builders 
and owners who know and want the BEST. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, ME. 


3000 HYDE Propellers and a large stock of Shafting and Fittings 
ready for immediate delivery are carried by C. R. Andrews, 143 
Chambers Street, New York City. Telephone: BArclay 7-1873 




















OUR NEW MEMBER of the FAMILY 


‘NEw JERSEY”? 
No. 339 


Yacht Sea Green 
Anti-Fouling Composition 


The Latest and Most Powerful Paint Perfetted 
Sor the Protettion of Yacht “Bottoms 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
COLOR — Light Sea Green 
FINISH — Gloss 


SCRAPING — Not necessary. Wears down 
evenly. Saves labor charges 


REPAINTING — Hand scrub brush, to re- 
move slime, and apply paint as found in the 


can 
By increasing CRUISING radius 


Hill-Diesel A Paying Investment 
and HOW 





By making the boat SAFE 
eliminating fire and explosion bazards 


By prolonging the LIFE of boat 
eliminating vibration menace 


RESULTS —A perfect racing bottom, well a 
protected against worms and barnacles. fuel oil mileage 3 times that of gasolene 
Send for color card and prices By reducing FUEL bills about 80%. 
NEw JERSEY P AINT WORKS This Model —3% x 6—Four and Six Cylinders 
Harry Louderbough, Inc. 
rane HILL-DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
Main Office and Works: LANSING, MICH. 











J ERSEY CITY, NEW J ERSEY Sales Office: 370 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LUXURY 
COMFORT 
SEAWORTHINESS 


and 
ECONOMY 


in this family cruiser 





HE Twin Stateroom Marblehead offers the 

utmost value in small cruisers. ..a double 
cabin craft for the price of a single. And 
the speedy Marblehead Guide Boat is the 
pride of many a deep-sea fisherman’s heart in 
sporting waters everywhere. Mail coupon be- 
low for full details and pictures. 


MARBLEHEAD “34” 
°*5650 Fully Equipped 


STAPLES-JOHNSON & COMPANY 
Biddeford, Maine 
MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 









STAPLES-JOHNSON & COMPANY 
Biddeford, Maine Y.11-31 







Please send me full details on Marblehead 


O TWIN STATEROOM CRUISER 
O SINGLE STATEROOM CRUISER 
O TWIN-SCREW GUIDE BOAT 
















**Tt costs less to build better boats in Maine’’ 
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indicate that they provided good racing and that, by 
and large, the results were satisfactory. 

It has been stated frequently that the method oj 
measuring L under the present rule tends to produce 
chopped off sterns in order to get a more favorable rat- 
ing. One can, perhaps, get a lower rating in this manner, 
but only, I believe, at a sacrifice of speed. All of the 
boats with chopped off sterns would probably have been 
better and faster craft with a little more after overhang, 
even at the expense of a trifle higher rating. At any rate, 
none of the chopped off stern boats have yet won any 
ocean race run by the Club. Also, the New York Yacht 
Club has used the Bermuda formula for its cruising class 
with a very slight modification of the manner of measur- 
ing L, which will tend to discourage this attempt to gain 
in rating by shortening the stern. 

On considering a common rating rule for both sides of 
the Atlantic, it is to be hoped that those framing it will 
bear in mind that ocean racing is primarily for the 
cruiser. This does not mean that such boats need be 
slow, or that speed per se, should be handicapped, but 
speed should not be attained at the sacrifice of the essen- 
tial qualities of a good cruiser, which include sea- 
worthiness, comfort, ample stowage space for a long 
voyage, and all round ability to take whatever comes. 

Ocean racing is here to stay. Whatever rules are made 
should be as simpledas possible and fair to the big fleet of 
existing cruisers. If these are penalized in favor of boats 
built for speed alone, or with a view to rating well under 
a particular rule, the sport will soon lose its appeal and 
we shall breed a class of yachtsmen keen only to win and 
willing to go to any length to accomplish that end. 





Around the Farallones in “Dragoon” 
(Continued from page 40) 


after very little deliberation the skipper, Stanley Bar- 
rows, picked out an extra fourteen miles of open sea 
and we started around the whole group. He had just 
solidly made up his mind when the jib halliard chafed 
through and the sail split into as many pieces as a shat- 
ter proof windshield. We thanked Heaven for plenty 
of sea room, and went on. 

It was a broad reach back with the wind still out of 
the northwest, and we squared away, dropped the miz- 
zen and started for home just before day broke. A big 
one pooped us right then and we began the morning with 
the sweet shining faces of our school days. It is 24 miles 
in and we logged the first 22 in two hours and 25 min- 
utes. Then we reached the heads, and here, less than 
two miles from the finish line, the wind left us flat and 
we were set in a deep blue matrix reflecting the glories 
of the morning. But we failed’ to appreciate them, 
thinking instead of that gale outside bringing the others 
roaring home before it while Dragoon floated idly. But 
the tide was on the flood and in an hour or so would 
wash us in. So it did, in one hour and fifty minutes — 
just 35 minutes less than it had taken us to cover the 
last 22 miles. An occasional provocative puff would stir 
us to great action and we hung on light canvas till we 
looked like the clouds of the morning, but we crossed the 
line crabwise at 7.30 a.m. with bow and stern joining in 
a common finish. It was then that we learned that all 
but four of the thirteen starters had accounted for them- 
selves early by turning back to a safe harbor after 
smelling the weather. The Corsair finished one hour and 
five minutes after us, minus her forestaysail, running 
lights, miscellaneous deck gear and, in common with us, 
a large gastric content. Four hours and 26 minutes later 
the Cynthia ambled in without a mainsail, and the 
Water Witch finished six hours and 38 minutes later, 
with her mainsail badly torn below the reef points. 
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Thousand Uses! 


When plank ends splinter—work Plastic 
Wood into the cracks with a putty knife. 
If splintered portions have broken away 
and become rotten, cut away rot leaving 
edges rough. Putonalayer of Plastic Wood 
thick on inside, thin on outside edge. Let it dry. Repeat this process 


until inside edge of opening is al- 
most closed. Then fillin remaining Dp & A TI 
portion. When dry plane down. 
This repair will hold fastenings W , " D 


and is permanent. Buy Plastic 
Handles like Putty... Hardens into Wood 











Wood from any ship chandler, 
paint or hardware store. Thou- 
sands of uses around a boat. 








HIS log tells at a glance speed as well 

as trip and total mileage. Our speed- 
ometers give just speed. Every craft afloat 
is safer and more satisfying when you 
can know her exact speed. Once you've 
used a National Marine Speedometer or 
a Log you'll never go without one. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEEDOMETER” 


Outboard Model $18.50 
National Log for 35 or 60 M.P.H. $150.00 










THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER 
COMPANY 


40 Hermon Street - Newark, N. J. 


COLUMBIAN 


BRONZE 


PROPELLERS 





The outstanding performance of 

Columbians on all types of boats is 

not a claim, but a matter of record! 
Send for Catalog, “Propellers in a Nutshell” 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 














3 JVew World’s 


Re cor ds made with an 
Amateur built BROOKS BOAT 


Business men, professional men and hundreds of boating enthusiasts 
have won races with classy Brooks Knock-Down Boats built in their 
spare time. Brooks Boats are easy to build and it is fun to watch them 
grow day by day. We furnish materials ready cut, with complete 
assembling instructions. You can assemble your boat during leisure 
hours this winter, at one-third the builder’s cost. White oak frames 
and cypress or mahogany planking make Brooks Boats the peers of 
Send 10c for our any craft afloat for speed, quality, durability and appearance. 
complete illustrated Cruisers, runabouts, outboards, rowboats. Thirty-eight designs to 
catalog. Dept. 5-K. choose from. 


BROOKS BOAT COMPANY, INC. 












A REPUTATION TO MAINTAIN 





A forty-year reputation for producing fine marine engines is a dis- 
tinct asset. It also involves the responsibility of carrying on. This 
we promise to do. 

When interested in 4 or 6-cylinder medium duty or high speed engines, consider 
the Murray & Tregurtha line. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 


North Quincy,Mass. 














What the Chief Steward of a 
Prominent Yacht has to say about 


WessrerFectioN 
OIL RANGES 


: 
* 





Designed by H. J. Gielow, Inc. 
Built by Bath Iron Works Corp. 


It was our privilege to have furnished the M/Y “Gielow”’ and four other 
yachts of the same type, with our 7 ft. two-fire, two-oven WebbperfectioN 
Oil Ranges, about which our correspondent writes us as follows: — 
East Rutherford, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: April 7, 1931 
Since the Yacht ‘‘Gielow"’ has been in use, now 7 months, I have 
personally used the range. I find it to be the most satisfactory of 
any burner I have used up to the present in nearly 20 years aboard 
ship. It is noiseless, economical, and reliable, and as near to fool- 
proof as possible a time, I have not had any trouble with 
the stove or burner and have used it steadily 10 to 12 hours a day. 
May I add that only twice has it been necessary to clean the burner. 
If I can be of any assistance to you in convincing anyone of its 
goodness, you may refer them to me.” 


M/Y Gielow 


Yours truly, 
W. H. CRAVEN 


ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 


136 S. Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Another fine 
yacht engine by 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


12 1/2-in Bore x 18-in Stroke 
6-Cylinder unit weighs 30000 Ib. 
8-Cylinder unit weighs 37000 Ib. 


This powerful engine is dependable 
as the North Star, and will run continu- 
ously for months at full speed without 
sign of fatigue. 


Smooth, quiet, highly economical 
operation is assured by accurate ma- 
chining, automatic lubrication and full 
enclosure of the moving parts. 


Note the compact design, trim ap- 
pearance, and ease of keeping exterior 
parts clean. 


The latest achievement of America’s 
pioneer builder of large marine Diesel 
units. 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


“Division of American Locomotive Company 
EXCLUSIVE YACHT REPRESENTATIVE 


EARL H. CROFT 


2800 Chrysler Building: + New York City 
































Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 72) 
pretty sure to be the best boats, ably sailed and navi- 
gated. 

On getting back home, I was surprised to find, in some 
quarters, the impression that the Yankee invasion of Brit- 
ish waters had met with a rather lukewarm reception. 
Nothing could befartherfrom the truth. The British cruis- 
ing and ocean racing yachtsmen welcomed their friends 
from across the sea with open arms, and did everything in 
their power to make things pleasant. My most pleasant 
recollections of my visit to England are the contacts I 
made with numerous British yachtsmen. Good old 
Weston Martyr, E. G. Martin, Douglas Dixon, Brian 
Waite and his gang on Neptune, Bobby Somerset, Dennis 
Hunt and Teddy Parker and that wonderful bunch of 
Royal Engineers on the good old Ilex, a great crowd on 
Muhlhauser’s old Amaryllis, Colonel Cheek, and many 
others whose names escape me for the moment. Last, 
but not least, Major Malden Heckstall-Smith — you 
know, the chap who writes the British notes in every is- 
sue of Yacutina. I had always admired his distinctly 
fair criticisms and comments, so that it was a treat to 
meet and know this delightful gentleman who has for- 
gotten more about boats than most of us will ever know. 
He is one of the bulwarks of the Ocean Racing Club, 
and held in great esteem by all real sailors who come into 
contact with him. I told him quite frankly that I didn’t 
think much of the measurement rule of the O.R.C. He 
merely smiled, and laughingly informed me that he was 
the father of the rule! It was my turn to be embarrassed, 
but the courteous Major passed it off in masterly fashion, 
and was big enough to admit that perhaps, after all, his 
pet rule might be improved upon. That’s the kind of a 
man the Major is. My hat’s off to him. 

After the Fastnet Race, several members of the Ocean 
Racing Club got together with two unofficial representa- 
tives of the Cruising Club and doped out a new measure- 
ment rule, which it was hoped would be adopted by 
both clubs so that the two nations could get together 
and race under the same rule. The Britons are more 
than anxious to encourage international competition in 
ocean racing, and are quite willing to meet us more than 
half way in the matter of a common measurement rule. 
Whether the new rule will be acceptable over here I can- 
not say. However, a special committee of the Cruising 
Club has been formed to go into this matter of rules, and 
I hope that their efforts will produce fruit which will 
prove tasty to the ocean racing crowds of both nations. 
Two British entries — Jolie Brise and Lexia — have 
been promised for next year’s Bermuda Race. Let’s hope 
that the 1933 Fastnet Race will see several entries flying 
the Stars and Stripes. 

+ + + 


Just to clear up any possible misunderstanding, I rise 
to remind you, one and all, that the comments found on 
this page in the August, September and October num- 
bers were not written by Cap Stan, but by an under- 
study. So, if your toes have been trodden upon by the 
remarks in any of these numbers, kindly do not hurl 
any brickbats in my direction, but aim them at the 
guilty party, whose name the Editor will doubtless 
supply upon demand. 
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Fine. Boat Field 2322" >: Bae 
HACKER BOAT CO. a Fest St eee 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 38-Footer - - - $17000 


HACKERCRAFT ~ 


AMERICA’S FASTEST SPEED BOATS 




















YACHT:BLOCKS 





Winches Anchors 
Goosenecks Track 
Cleats Turnbuckles 


Deck Fittings 


Catalog on Request 


MERRIMAN:BROS 


185 Amory Street Boston, Mass. 
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TOPPING BROTHERS 


New Essential Galley Equipment 


for 1931 Topping Alcohol Stove — Spot 
Welded — no screws. Burns 2 
hours on a quart of alcohol — boils 
a quart of water in 5% minutes. 
Alcohol fires can be extinguished 
with water. It is a safe fuel. 


Length 20%”, width 11”, height 
8”, Cream enamel, polished brass 
rail; removable drip pan. 


Price $28.00 





eo 


Liberal Discount to Trade 


TOPPING BROTHERS 


157 Varick Street, New York 








Rai er Goren 


The Red Wing “ARROW” Series of Sixes — 


The following high grade runabout and cruiser motors are 
available with, or without, reduction gear:— 
“ARROW SPECIAL” — 45-85 


h.p., with bore of 44%”, stroke 
4%’’. Speeds to 2200 r.p.m. 
































**ARROW Junior’’ — 35-70h.p. 
with bore of 3%”, stroke 44%” 
Speeds to 2500 r.p.m. 


-..And a NEW 3%” x 4%” 
size just out, developing up to 
60 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. 





r Write for full details on these, and 
“ARROW Special” 19 other Red Wing THOROBRED 

sizes, medium duty and high speed 
types, 4 to 150 h.p. 


RED WING MOTOR CoO., Red Wing, Minn., U.S.A. 
































Launch your new LUDERSHIP 
in 1932 4 NJOY the substan- 
tial savings on present 


costs by placing your order now. Anticipate 
— and realize next Spring — the satisfaction 
of owning the finest that floats by making it 
a Ludership. Sail or power, wood or steel, 
cruiser or commuter, we accept the responsi- 
bility of producing the best. 

All Luderships are exceedingly reomy and embody 


the most modern appointments for speed, comfort 
and safety. 
Above, HIPPOCAMPUS, a new 75-foot Ludership 
built for James F. Porter, of Chicago. She is pro- 
vided with spacious staterooms, heating system, 
electric refrigeration, and 2 Sterling engines. 


Ask Any Owner 
LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION 


| COMPANY 
STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 
———_————— SSS 
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$370 


The Four — “25” 

isal34cubicinch 

heavy duty motor. 

Develo 3 s 25 
H. P. 





A Husky Rugged FARR Four 
for the Smart Auxiliary 


Other Sizes HIS new series of Farr four and six cyl- 
F — “45” inder marine motors are compactly de- 
oe §$385 signed engines offering a wide and varied 


Six — “60” Power range — are specially adapted to both 
“: medium duty and high speed needs. For a 


Si a Sa dependable auxiliary... for a small, fast 
a $660 runabout... for the work boat or tender 


Six — “80” ... launch, fishing boat, or cruiser —- you 
r have a choice of eight highly desirable low 


Six tg a priced motors. Each model is impressively 
$595 engineered. Each is completely equipped with 


Six — “92” self-starter, generator, fuel pump, high ratio 
$675 reverse gear and clutch, hot spot manifold, 
back-fire flame arrester. Made to fit any 


” on engine bed. Full details on request. 
FARR MARINE MOTORS 


Division of 
Kermath Mfg. Company 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
































Aboard Our Famous 
77-footers You »Find— 


ROOMY ACCOMMODATIONS 
The Ultimate in Beauty, 
Comfort and Convenience 


For over thirty years, the yachts built at our shipyard have 
been acclaimed by yachtsmen and yachting publications for 
their roomy, comfortable and homelike interior arrange- 
ments, attained without sacrifice of speed, seaworthiness 
or beauty of line.. This background of experience has, per- 
haps, never been better exemplified than in the design of our 
77-foot standardized cruising yachts. Inspect the 77-footers 
now being built at our shipyards or write for plans, interior 
and exterior views, etc. 


For over thirty years, the New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Com- 
pany have specialized in the design and construction of fine yachts 
to individual specifications. Why not let our designer discuss with 
you — no obligation on your part — your original ideas and desires? 


The New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York City 


Phone: LUdlow 7-2000 
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The Past Season at Marblehead 
(Continued from page 35) 


TRIANGLE CLASS 
(6 competitors) 


i EE ee .948 .925 .936 
Ws 5 cba vt ka pellet Cae . 667 .678 
PN 6 825-7, 4.Gss ha’ a nn uae .579 . 542 


M-B KnockasBouts 
(14 competitors) 


Re 884 842 
RRS ere Re eee .672 .690 
TES Lee, .656 .681 
Ne ee en eS 644 .590 
REE ome .449 565 


JUNIOR CLASSES 
Class T. (10 competitors) 


aaa .825 | . 861 
a . 800 .766 
RL ee a ee .336 .553 
BrvuTAL BEAstTs 
First Division (5 competitors) 

le 125 . 888 
Black Beauty............. .664 388 543 
DO GEENG oes va cctccse. O88 .446 .497 

Seconp Division (8 competitors) 
MEL SS parvbew scvdevla’ Lc 816 ~ . 782 
IR ia in: fn hk tig akg ati: ST .331 .618 
ER oe .531 .473 

TuirD Division (21 competitors) 
IN, dies sila 4s 60% owas. Ga .591 861 
Ns lithe ie Ses uses Media .748 .615 .665 
OO ae .522 .598 
oie tu ha but gattcansck., ae .516 585 

Fourtu Division (11 competitors) 
ee Te ae .626 .642 
Re ee .448 .615 
Mass deniee cin cccetaee.. ae .486 .501 





J. Graham Johnson 
(Continued from page 67) 


his work, all of the boats that left his shop were masterpieces of 
workmanship. It was in one of their own boats, the Eel, that the 
Star Class Championship was won at New Orleans, in 1929. 
For three seasons, 1928, 1929 and 1930, the Johnson brothers 
won the Star Class Championship of the Chesapeake Bay 
Fleet, and represented that fleet in the international series, first 
with the Undine, then with the Eel, and last with the Ripple, 
all of which they built themselves. 

In 1892 the boys owned and sailed a Chesapeake log canoe 
named the Mayflower, which is still being raced under the name 
of Margaret P. Hall. In this boat Graham Johnson sailed his 
first race. In 1910 they bought the Class Q yacht Vingt Trois, 
which they have since raced successfully and sailed for over 
twenty years, notwithstanding their keen interest in the Star 
Class during the past five seasons. 

In 1905 they entered the ocean race from New York to Hamp- 
ton Roads, organized by the late Thomas Fleming Day, in their 
yawl Anna, and in 1928 they sailed the Bermuda Race in the 
Tradition, owned by that other keen Chesapeake Bay sailor, 
J. Rulon Miller. 

With this broad experience, there were few better sailors than 
Graham Johnson, and few who loved the sea and boats better 
than he. In spite of his affliction, of which he was aware, he 
raced steadily all the past summer, and took his long westward 
journey just as the season was drawing to a close. His presence 
will be greatly missed when the season opens on the Bay next 
spring. 
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Navigational Equipment 


MA Y important improvements have been made this year 
in compasses and other-equipment. We have on display 
in our Boston and New York stores many interesting new 
instruments for use in the navigation of sail and power yachts. 

The finest compass for yacht use has been developed and is 
now popular from coast to coast. Known as the Kelvin-White 
Spherical Compass, it excels all other makes for steadiness, 
dependability under trying conditions, and ease of reading. 

We would welcome your visit in person, or an inquiry will 
furnish you with interesting literature. 


Know your position 


KELVIN=-WHITE CO. 


112 STATE STREET  d 38 WATER STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK CITY 
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C. B. KETCH 
\ 44’x 19’ 4” x 3’ 6” 
Double-ender 
Motor room aft 
Two cabins 
Crew quarters 





gece ee 








2 Be Se “= 
* $8000 
DETAILS 
REQUEST 
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RALPH H. WILEY, OXFORD, MARYLAND 








ALOHA 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers Established 1790 
Telephone i "4 City Island, New Pork City 




















Storage sheds, shops and 
equipment at the Kilburn 
Yard have been enlarged 
to render better service 
for your yacht. 


We Feature the Original 
Marine Turntable 


Peirce & Kilburn, Inc. 


NEW BEDFORD 
MASS. 



































A PROTECTED HARBOR 


PICTURED above’ is a floating breakwater designed to protect valuable shore 
property, for use by clubs and private estates. It works like an iceberg, 
allowing no wave action in the harbor. It consists of a number of steel bulkheads 
extending deep into the water; coupled together like a train of cars, in any 


required number. May we send you a descriptive booklet of products suitable 
for estates and clubs? 


The WALSH-BUGBEE CoO., INC. 
Marine Engineers 
ALLAN B. WALSH, Pres. & Gen. Sales Manager 
Factory Office New York Sales Office 
206 East Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 4 West 56th Street 
Telephone: Trenton 6257-6258 Telephone: Bryant 9-1180 
































Principal Rigs of Deep Water Sailing Ships 
by Coulton Waugh 
Dimensions: 163%4"' x 17%" 


Authoritative and richly decorative; all vessels shown as if sailing 
on the same wind. Has been selected to hang in the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. 
Published by the SHIP MODEL SHOP of CAPE COD 

Sent post-paid in mailing tube as follows: Prices —On hand-made buff 
Italian paper $1.00. On deep buff Japan paper flecked with gold leaf 
$1.50. On deep buff Japan paper flecked with gold leaf and sails hand 
colored with Chinese white $2.00. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 


SHIP MODEL SHOP OF CAPE COD 
PROVINCETOWN 

















MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Announcing. bs 


A NATION-WIDE DISPLAY 
of NEW 1932 MATTHEWS 
CRUISERS... Commencing Nov. 16th 





| dealers and 
distributors will shortly display the new 1932 series of 
Matthews “38” and “46” Single and Double Cabin 
Cruisers and the entirely new and novel Deck House 
designs, which now add four additional models to a very 
complete Matthews “line.” The most sensational cruiser 
values ever offered are also coupled with advancements 
that defy every precedent and existing standard of fine 
design. See these new boats on display—or write us 


direct for complete details. 


Sales and Service: Bruns, Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. 
at 15th St., New York City, The Barrett Com- 
pany, 112 Second St., Louisville. Allmand & 
French, 6460 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Bender 
Marine Company, Bay Front, Erie, Pa. Boardman 
and Flower. 1740 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales Agency, 14th and 
Water St., Washington, D. C. m. V. Masson, 
1619 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Missis- 





sippi Valley Yacht Sales, Times Bldg., Alton, Ill. 
Walter Moreton Corporation, 1045 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. O| H. Olsen, St. Simons Island, 
Ga. R. Sealy, Commerce Bldg., Galveston, Texas. 


$5980 to 


Sebo Boat Company, 3206 Main St., Houston, 
$23000 Texas. J.A.Scarlett, Scarlett’s Marina, Coving- 

ton side of River, Cincinnati, Ohio. Florida 
Branch, 18 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Fla. 


Afloat Port Clinton 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 


314 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
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Philadelphia's Lipton Cup 


OR the second time in the four years the beautiful silver 

trophy has been in competition, C. Mulford Scull, of Ventnor 
City, N. J., won the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup for amateur out- 
board drivers in the Philadelphia Outboard Regatta Associa- 
tion’s meet on the Schuylkill River, September 26th. Scull, 
driving his home-built Shooting Star III with an Evinrude F 
motor, won the first two heats and finished second to Chesley 
Allen, of Plainfield, N. J., driving John Wanamaker’s Miss 
Philly, in the third heat. 

In that final heat Allen set a new all-time record for outboard 
competition and eclipsed with the same stroke the Class F 
amateur standard Scull had set up the day before. Allen sped 
five miles at 48.257 miles an hour, a figure which surpassed 
Walter Widegren’s professional effort of 47.999 made at Manis- 
tee, Mich., a month earlier. In the Class E-F amateur race held 
the day before the Lipton Cup heats, Scull was clocked at 
47.821 miles an hour to wash out the 47.368 mark put on the 
books a year ago by Roger Swartwood at Salton Sea, Calif. 
Another record made that day was a 46.379 m.p.h. effort by 
William Rozett, a 42-year-old New York contractor, in his 
Johnson-powered Tezor. This surpassed the previous Class E 
amateur standard of 45.616 made at Salton Sea in 1930 by 
S. G. Stewart. 





Wild Goose"’ Wins Jeffrey's Ledge Race 


HE ninth annual Jeffrey’s Ledge Auxiliary Race, sponsored 

by the Boston Chapter of the Cruising Club of America, was 
run on September 12th, the boats using both sail and power over 
the 138-mile course. The start was made from anchor, each 
craft getting under way according to her time allowance, so that 
the contestants scored in the actual order of their finish. Wild 
Goose, owned by C. B. Rockwell, Jr., the fast little sloop which 
won the Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race, came through 
again to win by a wide margin in Class B and in the entire 
fleet of 26 starters. Grenadier took the honors in Class A. She is 
owned by H. A. and 8S. Morss. Gordon Munroe’s sloop Harbinger 
placed second in Class B, and Malolo, sailed by F. T. Moses, 
did the same in Class A. The first leg of the course was from 
Manchester Harbor to Peaked Hill Bar whistling buoy. From 
here the fleet went to Jeffrey’s Ledge Buoy, and back to the 
finish line at Manchester. 








. " we ~ 2 
“Mahdee,” owned by A. W. Moffatt, and flagship of the 
Cruising Club of America, is an unusually interesting vessel. 
Only 53 feet in length over all, she is probably the smallest 
electric drive auxiliary in existence. The rig is also novel. 
S. S. Crocker, Jr., is the designer 


nn a a a th 
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Of Interest to the 
Skipper 
Delco Radio 


Largely as a result of pioneer work in 
adapting the radio to satisfactory service in 
automobiles, this instrument has become an 
efficient and reliable performer in power 
boats under all conditions. 

Delco Radio Corporation has introduced 
a set particularly adapted to cruisers using 
ignition systems. It operates directly from 
the lighting batteries of the boat much the 
same as in an automobile. One of the reasons 
assigned for the effectiveness of the set is 
that it is cadmium-plated, making it salt- 
water and salt-air resisting. The set requires 
but a small aerial which can be conveniently 
placed in the smallest craft. 


+ + + 


New Lux Distributors 


The Curtis Marine Company, Inc., of 
Norfolk, has recently been appointed dis- 
tributor by Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
of New York, to handle the Lux Fire Extin- 
guishing System and their other marine 

roducts. The members of this organization 
being well versed in all the details of the 


Lux System, yachtsmen and boat owners | 


can be sure of receiving dependable service. 
+ + + 


Tension Indicators 


The old time shellback shakes shrouds | 


and backstays to see that each one is taking 
its proper share of the stress on them; the 
modern scientific yachtsman uses a scientific 
instrument to read the stress on each par- 
ticular rope. A useful device is the tension 
indicator made by Martin-Decker Corpora- 
tion which may be applied, read and re- 
moved in less than a minute. In operation it 
is clamped on the wire, which may be under 
load or not. A definite offset is made between 
two fixed points and the force required to 
make or maintain this offset is read on the 
gauge. A r at each end attaches the 
instrument to the wire rope, a pressure plate 
between the clamps making the offset. This 
pressure plate bears against a flexible dia- 
phragm, transmitting to a fluid the pres- 





Martin-Decker wire rope tension 
indicator 


sure which is read on the gauge. This may 
be converted directly into pound’s tension 
on the wire rope. | 

_ The Tension Indicator is available in two 
sizes, one for wire rope from 14” to 34” 
diameter with stresses up to 16,000 pounds; 
the other for rope 34” to 234” reading up to 
260,000 pounds. There are no delicate parts 
to become deranged and no special skill or 
training is necessary to enable one to use the 
instrument. 


Yachting 


*“We sing the "ser of Barbasol because it’s 
the modern shave —in the quick tempo of 
today — softens the beard like magic and 
makes the hairs ‘come clean’ without a 
struggle—no pull; no scrape; no lather, 
brush or rub-in. .. . And when you see our 
smile—man! It’s because our faces feel so 
FINE, when Barbasol has given our chins 








that spotlight look.’ 


Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians 


*Barbasol testimonials are not paid for 


Popular Faces are 
shaved with Barbasol 

















GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS, radio and recording artists extraor- 


dinary, 
blaying at the Hotel Roosevelt in New Yo 


the world over for their gargne sty 
City. 


le of rhythm and musical interpretations, now 
(Presented through the courtesy of fhe usic 


Corporation of America ) 


Ss men never have that seedy 
look as if they needed a shave. 
How do they do it? Ten to one they're 
Barbasol Believers, because Barbasol 
is so easy on the face that two shaves a 
day won't hurt the tenderest skin, 
planted with the toughest whiskers. 


Like magic this new, quick, mod- 
ern shaving cream softens the beard 
while holding the hairs straight up 
to the blade. Crisp and easy the razor 
slides along; no pull; no scrape. Its 
wonderful ingredients protect your 
face. Your skin actually feels better, 
softer, more relaxed — after the 
Barbasol shave. 

And Barbasol has banished forever 
the old shaving chore. No messing 
around with soap and lather; no 


_ brush; no rub-in. It’s so quick and 
| easy to use that the morning shave is 





a pleasure instead of a painful duty. 


| That’s why the Barbasol Believers 


have made it one of the fastest- 
selling shaving creams in America. 









Follow these directions and 
you'll follow the crowd 


1. Wet your face and leave it wet... 
2. Spread on Barbasol. Don't rub it 
in — just be sure it’s spread on evenly 
between the hairs . . . 3, Wet a good 
blade and — SHAVE. 


That’s all you have to do to get the 
finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’, 35c and 65c, 
will quickly make YOU a Barbasol 


Believer, too. 
FRE A refillable Tefra Toothbrush, 
: value 75c, with your first name 
or initial on handle. Finest quality; cuts family 
toothbrush bill in half. Mail entire empty 
Barbasol carton (35c or 65c size, or jar) with 
your name and address. We will mail tooth- 
brush absolutely free with your first name or 
initial engraved on handle. 


The Barbasol Company, Dept. 62, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








RADIO NOTICE 
Listen to “Singin’ Sam’’ — Songs you 
can’t forget —the ~~ oe entertain- 
ment on the air. Tune IN, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evening 
at 8:15, Eastern Standard Time, 
Columbia Network: Stations 
WABC, WMA WCAU, WXY 
KMOX. WHK WIJAS WNAC 
WCAO, WKBW, \ vISN, KMBC, 


WCCO; WKRC, M. WMAL. 
WEAN, WSPD, KOIL, WADC. 
WFEBL, WDRC, WOKO. 
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aaa HEADQUARTERS FOR aaa 


i ig oe Uniforms 


1856 
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OUR 
e MIAMI BRANCH e 
AT 323-5 N. E. FIRST STREET (Ostend Hotel Building) 
IS OPEN AGAIN 
TO SERVE YOU THIS WINTER 


S. APPEL & COMPANY 


14-18 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
a Se a a a 2 a | a Se Ce ee ee 
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A Christmas Gift Suggestion 


CIGARETTES, BOOK MATCHES 
and PLAYING CARDS 


Marked with club and owner's flags in colors 


No sketch of the flags required if they are listed 
in Lloyd’s Register 


Prices and examples of our work on request 


BRENNIG’S OWN 


Astor Trust Building 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 














I specialize in 
ALL BOOKS 


relating to 


SALT WATER 


DIKE 
ALFRED W. PAINE 
-7 East 12th St., New York 


Correspondence invited Catalogue 5 cents 














For the | 
Standardized 


Cruiser 





Judge the boat you contemplate 
buying upon points of hull de- 
sign and construction, layout 
and finish. The importance of 
power plant can always be satis- 
factorily settled by you specify- 
ing a Palmer Engine. 


Palmer Bros. have been building 
dependable marine engines for 
over thirty-five years. Their mo- 
tors are free from faddish freaks, 
yet includeevery proven advance- 
ment in design and equipment. 
There is a size, type and speed in 
a Palmer Engine to fit every 
standardized cruiser. Palmer 
Engines are made in true rights 
and lefts to power plants up to 
300 horse power. 


fee 





PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Ine. 
4 Hathaway Road 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


PALMER ENGINES 














DAWN 


TWIN-SCREW CRUISERS 
45-, 48- and 60-footers 








Dawn Boat Corporation 
CLASON POINT NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. WEstchester 7-7000 Established 1906 
Speeds 14 to 20 miles, Diesel or gas in the 60-footer, prices range 
from $17,900. Detailed information and prices sent upon request. 

















\\destenteal | / 


FIRE — tie. 


UNDERWRITERS APPROVED 


If your boat is fitted with a C-O-TWO SYSTEM, the liberal insurance 
reduction allowed will quickly pay for the system. Send for a booklet. 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


347 Madison Ave. 3700 East Ninth St. 





New York Los Angeles 
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Synchronizing Twin Engines 


The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has developed a synchronizing 
alternator designed to synchronize two en- 
gines so as to make them run at the same 
constant speed and to produce torque 
efforts in unison. 

Several recent installations have been 
made on twin screw vessels where the 
synchronizing alternators introduced sur- 
prising improvements in smoothness and 
engine performance. Mr. C. F. Kettering, 
President of General Motors Research 
Laboratories, was the first to install syn- 
chronizing alternators on his yacht, the 
Olive K. 

The synchronizing alternators are 
mounted in place of the flywheels, one on 
each of the two engines. When connected 
together through the Ideal control board, 
the synchronizing alternators not only in- 
duce the engines to run at the same constant 
speed but they are made to transmit their 
torque impulses to the shafts exactly in 
unison, adding greatly to the smoothness of 
operation. 

There are many other applications where 
it is often dudvanin to synchronize engines 
and other machinery and this latest addition 
to the Ideal line supplies a very satisfactory 
solution. The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., 
will be glad to supply complete information. 


oa 


Powerful New Fireboat 


New York City’s new fireboat, to be the 
most powerful and most efficient craft of her 
type in the world, was launched recently 
from the yards of the Todd Shipyards 
Corporation in Brooklyn. The new craft, 
constructed at a cost of $582,500, was named 
the John J. Harvey after the late pilot of the 
fireboat Thomas Willett. 

The John J. Harvey is 130 feet long, has a 
beam of 28 feet and will draw 81% feet of 
water. She was designed by Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc. The boat has been fitted with five 550 
h.p. Sterling Viking gasoline engines de- 
veloping a total of 2,750 h.p., giving a speed 
of 18 miles an hour. 

When in action, four of the main engines 
will be switched to the pumps and the fifth 
will operate on an electric motor connected 
with the propellers to offset the force of the 
water so that the craft may remain in 
position. Underway, the main engines oper- 
ate on two electric motors developing a total 
of 1,165 h.p. 


Stich 


Monel Nails and Fastenings 


Monel metal is well known as a non- 
corrosive metal used widely in all sorts of 
yacht fittings and accessories but little 
attention has been brought to its use in hull 
fastenings. Monel nails possess great holding 
power, have no coating to chip or wear off, 
and are immune to the corrosive attacks of 
salt water and tannic acid in the wood. 

Hulls are frequently noticed on which a 
black area surrounds each nail or rivet in the 
planking. In itself this condition is objec- 
tionable because of its unsightliness, but 
what is more important, it denotes a condi- 
tion of advanced corrosion. Such corrosion 
is due to two influences: (1) The action of 
fresh or salt water, (2) the attack of tannic 
acid secreted by the wood of the hull, 
notably white oak, used for frames and keel 
construction. This dual corrosion may induce 
a condition of embrittlement or corrosion- 
cracking which will result in breakage of the 
fastening. In extreme cases the fastening 
will be gradually eaten away by continued 
corrosion. Monel nails resist all such 
corrosion. 








Bausch & Lomb 
7 x 50 
Binoculars 
with one-piece 
body construction 
$95.00 


AGIFT for Yachtsmen 


Marine Glasses by 
BAUSCH & LOMB 


Can’t you imagine the pride a true yachtsman 
takes in saying to a friend, ‘‘Oh, yes, this is the 
best glass ever made for marine use.’’ Plenty are 
saying just that. 


Optically, the Bausch & Lomb 7 x 50 Marine 
Glass is unsurpassed. The great 2-inch objective 
lenses gather an unusual amount of light, especially 
welcome at dusk and on dull hazy days. The image 
is so clear that a distant boat’s name may be read 
before inferior glasses locate the lettering. The 7 
magnifications reveal details indistinguishable 
through other glasses. At optical stores and better 
sporting goods shops, $95. Other Bausch & Lomb 
glasses are $13.50 to $110. 


A 32-page Binocular Guide free to 
those sincerely interested. Write now. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. 


722 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











